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Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  insure  the  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness 
of  this  report.  But  the  nature  of  the  subject  under  consideration  makes  fulfillment 
of  these  ideals  all  but  impossible  ! A continuing  stream  of  new  information  arrives 
and  necessitates  constant  revision  ; some  information  accurate  at  the  time  of  writing 
may  be  outdated  by  the  time  of  publication.  Yet  such  difficulties  are  indications  of 
well-grounded  hope  for  the  movement  toward  unity  among  the  churches,  since  they 
arise  from  the  constancy  of  movement  themselves. 

That  there  are  omissions  and  errors  is  quite  possible  and  even  probable.  For 
this  reason  the  Faith  and  Order  Department  requests  any  who  detect  such  to  commu- 
nicate with  us  so  that  greater  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  may  be  assured  for 
future  surveys.  We  depend  to  a large  extent  upon  representatives  of  churches  in- 
volved in  negotiations  to  keep  us  informed  and  heartily  welcome  information  and 
documentation  at  every  stage  of  such  negotiations.  This  present  survey  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  cooperation  of  many  people  all  over  the  world, 
and  I would  like  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Department  to  all  those  who  contri- 
buted first  hand  information  and  comment,  kept  us  abreast  of  developments,  and 
in  many  instances  commented  extensively  on  drafts  of  the  sections  relating  to  their 
own  churches’  negotiations. 

The  significance  of  this  survey  must  be  understood  as  limited.  It  indicates  merely 
one  aspect  of  the  movement  toward  Christian  unity  by  listing  the  countries  in  which 
negotiations  for  unity  are  under  way,  the  churches  involved  in  such  negotiations, 
and  the  major  problems  which  present  themselves  in  each  instance.  Developments 
previous  to  the  period  under  consideration  are  sketched  briefly  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  current  situation,  but  a complete  picture  can  be  had  only  by  examining 
previous  surveys.  A further  limitation  of  the  survey  is  that  it  will  appear  relatively 
formal  and  institution-centred  — it  is  impossible  to  understand  fully  the  significance 
of  what  is  here  recorded  in  skeletal  fashion  without  realizing  the  faith,  prayer  and 
work  which  lies  behind  official  pronouncements  and  agreements.  Nor  can  one  por- 
tray the  deep  disappointments  involved  in  delay  and  failure,  the  resurgent  hope 
which  leads  to  dogged  and  determined  continuation  in  negotiation,  and  the  experience 
of  love  and  increased  fellowship  experienced  by  those  involved  in  committees  and 
commissions.  An  accurate  title  for  this  survey  might  well  be  “suffering  into  unity,” 
for  such  is  the  vocation  of  those  involved  in  negotiations.  Old  ecclesiastical  selves 
are  lost  for  the  sake  of  greater  unity  and  a fuller  grasp  of  truth,  but  pain  is  involved 
in  such  death.  Sustenance  in  this  movement  among  churches  is  given  by  the  resur- 
rection faith  and  unity  is  impossible  without  this. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  make  generalizations  or  develop  a typology  because  of 
the  variegated  nature  of  developments  in  different  places,  we  should  note  one  wide- 
spread problem  and  one  common  trend  in  many  of  these  negotiations.  The  problem 
arises  in  relation  to  the  unification  of  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  ministries.  The 
Church  of  South  India  had  one  approach  to  this,  but  the  mutual  recognition  during 
an  initial  period  of  thirty  years  has  been  termed  an  anomaly.  In  Ceylon  an  attempt 
was  made  to  overcome  this  by  the  development  of  a rite  of  unification  of  the  minis- 
tries at  the  outset  of  union.  However,  because  of  the  openness  of  intention  involved 
in  the  rite,  this  has  been  described  as  beginning  with  an  ambiguity.  It  may  well  be 
that  we  are  faced  in  such  situations  with  choice  between  an  anomaly  and  an  ambi- 
guity. However,  deep  theological  reflection  is  needed  here  since  there  is  absolutely 
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no  precedent  in  Christian  history  for  what  is  being  attempted  : the  reuniting  of  the 
separated  churches.  We  need  to  reflect  upon  the  deep  faith  and  trust  evidenced  in 
the  Church  of  South  India,  upon  the  proper  understanding  of  the  rite  of  unification, 
and  upon  the  profound  implications  of  the  proposed  service  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween Anglicans  and  Methodists  in  England. 

The  common  trend  we  should  note  is  also  connected  with  the  ministry.  In  scheme 
after  scheme  the  ministry  of  the  church  is  increasingly  treated  in  terms  of  the  royal 
priesthood  of  the  whole  people  of  God,  and  specific  attention  is  paid  to  the  “lay- 
apostolate”  — both  in  worship  and  in  witness  in  the  life  of  every  day.  Yet  correla- 
tively  there  is  increasing  agreement  that  an  episcopally  ordered  ministry  in  continuity 
with  “the  historic  episcopate”  is  desirable  for  a united  church.  This  is  especially 
notable  in  the  proposed  Australian  union  where  not  only  is  there  a thoughtful  and 
extensive  treatment  of  the  ministry  of  the  laity,  but  such  an  episcopate  is  proposed 
for  a union  of  three  churches  none  of  which  is  at  present  episcopally  ordered.  Here, 
too,  theological  reflection  on  the  significance  of  the  conflation  of  these  two  move- 
ments — towards  an  increasing  sense  of  the  significance  of  the  laity  and  towards  an 
episcopally  ordered  church  — is  needed  and  may  well  contribute  much  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  way  in  which  episcopal,  presbyteral,  and  congregational  elements 
can  enter  into  the  constitution  of  a church  “truly  catholic,  truly  reformed,  and  truly 
evangelical.” 

In  the  following  report  reference  is  made  to  previous  surveys.  They  have  been 
published  as  follows : 

A Decade  of  Objective  Progress  in  Church  Unity  : 1927-1936 , by  H.  Paul  Dou- 
glass, Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1937. 

Towards  Church  Union  : 1937-1952 , by  Stephen  Neill,  SCM  Press,  London, 
1952. 

Survey  : The  Ecumenical  Review , April  1954,  p.  300. 

Survey : The  Ecumenical  Review , October  1955,  p.  76. 

Survey  : The  Ecumenical  Review , April  1957,  p.  284. 

Survey:  The  Ecumenical  Review , January  1960,  p.  231. 

Survey:  The  Ecumenical  Review , April  1962,  p.  351. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  previous  reports  published  in  the  Ecumenical  Review 
are  indicated  by  the  letters  ER  followed  by  the  year  and  pages. 

Meredith  B.  Handspicker. 


GHANA 


AFRICA 


Diocese  of  Accra  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa),  Methodist  Church,  Evan- 
gelical Presbyterian  Church,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana 

The  Synods  of  the  negotiating  Churches  initiated  conversations  in  1957  by  consti- 
tuting the  Ghana  Church  Union  Committee,  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  particip- 
ating Churches,  four  other  representatives  appointed  by  the  synods  of  each  Church, 
and  certain  co-opted  members.  After  telling  each  other  in  what  sense  their  churches 
were  taking  part  in  the  negotiations,  and  generally  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
theological  problems  attendant  upon  such  union,  the  discussion  centred  on  the 
question  of  episcopacy. 

After  examining  the  Schemes  of  Union  of  South  India,  Ceylon,  and  North 
India/Pakistan,  special  attention  was  given  to  the  Nigerian  Scheme  since  there  had 
been  and  continues  to  be  close  contact  with  that  committee.  Work  began  on  a Basis 
of  Union  and  draft  texts  were  presented  to  the  synods  in  1960,  1961,  and  1962. 
These  received  general  approval  with  occasional  comments,  e.g.  the  Presbyterian 
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Church  of  Ghana  expressed  a reservation  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  words  “pres- 
byter” and  “diocesan  synod.”  These  drafts,  together  with  a section  on  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  unification  of  the  ministry  which  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  considered 
by  the  synods,  were  published  as  the  Proposed  Basis  of  Union  in  1963.  The  preface 
to  this  document  states  that  “there  is  no  question  of  achieving  union  by  one  church 
simply  absorbing  the  others,  with  its  tradition  imposed  on  all  the  rest.”  There  is  a 
plea  that  the  readers  note  the  approach  to  unity  which  is  outlined,  and  do  not  merely 
glance  at  provisions  on  order  and  ministry,  that  they  look  “beyond  names  and  titles 
that  may  be  used  in  an  unfamiliar  way  and  try  to  see  the  realities  behind  them.” 

In  many  respects  there  are  similarities  between  this  Basis  of  Union  and  that  of 
Nigeria,  although  the  Ghanaian  Basis  is  briefer  and  simpler  in  formulation.  Each 
provides  for  a threefold  ministry  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  life-time  deacons, 
organization  into  dioceses,  pastoral  districts,  and  congregations,  with  the  governing 
body  of  the  whole  church  being  the  General  Synod  ; each  contains  extensive  mention 
of  the  ministry  of  the  laity,  and  in  each  the  treatment  of  the  ordained  ministry  is 
within  the  context  of  the  ministry  of  the  whole  “royal  priesthood”  ; each  affirms  the 
autonomy  of  the  church  from  the  “direction  or  imposition  of  any  civil  government” 
and  from  any  Church  or  Society  external  to  itself.  • 

As  in  the  plans  for  North  India/Pakistan  and  for  Ceylon  the  Ghanaian  plan 
calls  for  a ministry  unified  from  the  beginning  so  that  “every  minister  of  the  united 
Church  will  be  able  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  any  part  of  it.”  The  proposed  Rite 
of  Unification  must  be  “acceptable  in  conscience  to  every  minister  concerned”  and 
is  to  be  seen  as  unique,  and  not  “identified  with  any  existing  Rite  of  Ordination  or 
with  that  to  be  used  in  the  future  by  the  united  Church.”  The  proposed  procedure 
calls  for  four  ministers  of  the  united  Church  and  four  ministers  representing  churches 
outside  Ghana  (bishops  will  be  included  in  this  number)  to  join  in  laying  hands, 
with  prayer,  on  four  ministers  chosen  beforehand,  one  from  each  of  the  uniting 
churches.  These  will  in  turn  join  in  laying  hands,  with  prayer,  on  all  other  ministers 
of  the  united  Church.  If  it  is  impossible  for  all  ministers  to  be  present  at  this  Rite  it 
will  be  continued  in  diocesan  services  on  the  same  lines. 

Distinctive  features  of  the  Ghanaian  scheme  include  mention  of  provision  for  the 
office  of  deaconess  and  discussion  of  the  ministry  of  women,  and  an  emphasis  on 
developing  “the  special  and  distinctive  gifts  which  God  has  given  to  the  people  of 
Ghana  in  the  expression  of  its  worship,  its  faith,  and  its  common  life.”  In  regard 
to  church  government,  it  is  clearly  stated  in  the  Basis  that  the  bishops  of  the  Church 
will  commit  themselves  “to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  working  out,  in  the 
constitution  and  in  the  life  of  the  united  Church,  a right  relation  between  the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  bishop  in  the  Anglican  tradition  and  the  various 
forms  of  corporate  oversight  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  traditions.” 

At  the  present  time  the  Church  Union  Committee  is  working  not  merely  on  the 
proposed  service  of  inauguration  but  on  a draft  constitution  as  well.  This  Consti- 
tution Sub-Committee  is  spending  a good  deal  of  time  in  working  out  proposals  for 
church  government  which  deal  in  more  detail  with  the  relation  between  corporate  and 
personal  episkope  mentioned  above.  The  Liturgy  Sub-Committee  is  continuing 
work  on  a proposed  Service  of  Inauguration  and  Rite  of  Unification.  Most  impor- 
tant of  all  is  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  various  churches  to  stimulate  discussion 
and  action  on  the  local  level  to  strengthen  the  movement  for  unity  there.  The  Pro- 
posed Basis  of  Union  is  being  discussed,  the  Methodist  Church  has  produced  Com- 
ments on  the  Basis  of  Union  to  serve  as  a stimulus  for  discussion,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Ghana  has  put  out  proposals  for  action  “to  express  Christian  unity 
and  prepare  the  way  for  union.”  No  detailed  time-table  has  been  set  for  action  and 
approval,  but  the  work  is  being  pursued  with  vigour  and  the  goal  is  at  least  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  (ER  1957,  pp.  287-288;  1960,  p.  234;  1962,  pp.  351-352). 
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KENYA  - TANGANYIKA 


Lutherans 

In  1959  the  seven  Lutheran  Churches  in  Tanganyika  formed  a federation  as  an 
initial  step  in  creating  one  church.  A constitution  for  the  united  Lutheran  Church 
was  worked  out  and  presented  to  the  churches  ; at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Federa- 
tion in  1952  it  passed  its  first  reading.  Final  approval  was  granted  at  the  meeting  in 
June  1953  at  Dar  Es  Salaam.  The  new  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanganyika 
then  became  the  successor  to  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Northern,  Central,  and 
Southern  Tanganyika,  Usambara-Digo  Lutheran  Church,  Lutheran  Church  of 
Uzaramo-Uluguru,  Evangelical  Church  of  Northwestern  Tanganyika,  and  the 
Iraqw  Lutheran  Church.  The  uniting  Churches,  which  are  located  in  different  geogra- 
phical areas  of  the  country,  have  a combined  membership  of  350,000.  The  officers 
and  boards  of  the  Federation  will  continue  on  behalf  of  the  new  Church  until  its  con- 
vention in  1964. 


Anglican  Church  of«the  Province  of  East  Africa,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Tanganyika,  Methodist  Church  in  Kenya,  Moravian  Provinces  in  Tanganyika,  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  East  Africa 

Efforts  toward  reunion  have  a long  history  in  East  Africa,  and  as  early  as  1913 
at  a meeting  in  Limuru,  Kenya,  missionaries  sought  unity  in  new  ways.  Recent 
efforts  toward  organic  union,  however,  had  informal  beginnings  five  years  ago. 
Stimulated  by  a letter  from  the  Christian  Council  of  Tanganyika  urging  that  member 
churches  seek  closer  contacts,  a group  of  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists 
began  unofficial  conversations.  Official  negotiations  were  postponed,  however, 
until  the  formation  of  the  new  Anglican  Province  of  East  Africa. 

In  1951  various  factors  led  toward  more  specific  official  steps.  The  new  Anglican 
Province  had  been  formed.  In  August  a meeting  was  held  at  Dodoma,  Tanganyika, 
among  representatives  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Moravian  Church,  the  Menno- 
nites,  and  the  various  Lutheran  churches.  Out  of  this  meeting  arose  a continuation 
committee  and  commissions  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  ministry  and  sacraments. 
Then  in  October  a meeting  was  held  at  the  request  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Kenya 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa  with  representatives  present  from  both 
countries. 

At  a meeting  in  June  1962  a decision  was  reached  at  a meeting  in  Dodoma,  Tan- 
ganyika to  merge  the  efforts  of  the  groups  in  the  two  countries.  The  Limuru  (Kenya) 
Consultation  on  “The  Quest  for  Christian  Unity’’  was  the  result  of  this  decision  and 
was  held  in  July  1962.  The  meeting  sent  a letter  “To  the  Christians  of  Kenya  and 
Tanganyika”  expressing  its  sense  of  God’s  call  to  visible  unity.  It  also  proposed 
continued  negotiations  for  unity,  and  confirmed  the  appointment  of  a Working 
Committee  composed  of  two  representatives  each  from  the  Anglican  Church  and 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  one  representative  each  from  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  Moravian  Provinces,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  committee 
was  to  prepare  a “theological  confrontation”  to  be  held  between  January  3-13,  1963. 

This  Church  Union  Conference  was  held  in  Arusha,  Tanganyika  and  was  attended 
by  observers  as  well  as  delegates.  Among  these  observers  were  representatives  of 
the  Anglican  Province  of  Uganda,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Baptist  Church 
of  East  Africa,  and  the  Mennonite  Church.  Consultants  were  present  on  behalf  of 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa,  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Study  centred  on  Scripture  and  Creeds,  the  Church, 
the  Ministry,  and  the  Sacraments.  The  results  were  sent  to  the  theological  panels 
established  by  each  of  the  five  negotiating  Churches  for  study.  Three  special  com- 
mittees were  set  up  for  continuing  work. 

The  first  committee  is  concerned  with  Liturgy,  Worship,  and  Christian  Initiation, 
and  meets  in  Kenya  at  Limuru.  It  has  produced  a draft  liturgy  for  the  service  of 
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Holy  Communion,  a statement  on  Worship,  and  various  study  papers.  The  second 
committee  is  dealing  with  the  Ministry  and  its  Unification  and  meets  at  Arusha, 
Tanganyika.  This  committee  is  studying  the  various  schemes  of  union  and  attempt- 
ing to  work  out  its  own  plan  without  following  any  particular  previous  scheme. 
The  third  committee  is  based  in  Dar  Es  Salaam  and  deals  with  Glossary  — since 
Swahili  and  English  are  both  official  languages,  there  are  serious  problems  in  theo- 
logical terminology  to  be  clarified. 

The  Second  Church  Union  Conference  is  to  be  held  in  January  1964.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  this  at  Dodoma,  Tanganyika,  and  at  this  time  the  committee 
reports  will  be  submitted  for  discussion.  The  next  important  step  will  be  to  develop 
a draft  scheme  of  union  which  can  be  submitted  to  the  churches.  (ER  1960,  pp.  232- 
235  ; 1962,  pp.  352-353.) 

MADAGASCAR 

The  Church  of  Christ,  the  Evangelical  Church,  the  Malagasay  Friends  Church 

These  Churches,  growing  out  of  the  work  of  the  Mission  Protestante  Frangaise, 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Friends  Foreign  Mission  Association  have 
been  involved  in  unity  talks  since  1949.  A Committee  for  Union  was  constituted 
in  1950,  composed  of  about  twenty  members  designated  in  equal  proportions  by  the 
three  Missions  and  Churches.  Over  the  years  the  Committee  for  Union  was  able  to 
develop,  and  the  Churches  have  adopted,  a united  liturgy,  a declaration  of  faith, 
a unification  of  church  periodicals,  and  a free  exchange  of  ministry  and  member- 
ship. Already  adopted  and  in  progress  are  plans  for  a single  theological  college  and 
a single  hymnbook. 

Negotiations  were  carried  on  at  three  main  levels.  The  original  Committee  for 
Union  is  the  main  working  group.  Its  proposals  were  referred  to  a Plenary  Assembly, 
or  Full  Committee  for  Union  which  ratified  the  results  of  negotiation.  This  Assem- 
bly then  sent  its  findings  to  the  three  Synods  for  ratification  or  rejection.  The  nego- 
tiations were  at  a critical  stage  in  June  1962  when  the  united  church  monthly  Fana- 
vaozana  (Reform)  issued  a challenge  to  the  Churches  to  complete  their  task  by  1964 
with  final  consummation  of  the  union. 

In  October  1963  the  Plenary  Assembly  met  for  the  third  time.  At  that  time  it 
announced  that  the  major  obstacles  to  union  had  been  overcome,  and  that  there  was 
reasonable  hope  of  seeing  union  within  a year.  A theological  basis  for  the  One 
Church  had  already  been  accepted,  and  a full  plan  for  union  discussed  in  detail.  It 
is  now  the  job  of  the  Committee  for  Union  to  draft  a basic  constitution,  which  will 
be  more  fully  worked  out  after  union  has  been  achieved ; to  deal  with  the  question 
of  administrative  and  operational  structure  for  the  One  Church ; and  to  prepare  a 
proposal  for  the  terms  of  appointment  of  members  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
One  Church. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Plenary  Assembly  meet  in  October  1964  to  deliberate  on 
the  final  proposals  of  the  Committee  for  Union  and  to  set  the  date  and  place  for 
the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Synod.  At  this  first  meeting,  in  one  session,  the 
establishment  of  the  One  Church  will  be  proclaimed  and  the  powers  of  the  three 
Synods  transmitted  to  the  Synod  of  the  One  Church.  (Neill,  pp.  57-58  ; ER  1954, 
p.  304 ; ER  1960,  pp.  232-233  ; ER  1962,  p.  353). 

NIGERIA 

Anglican  Dioceses  (of  the  Province  of  West  Africa),  Methodist  Church,  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Nigeria 

The  Nigerian  Church  Union  Committee,  formed  in  1950,  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a Church  Union  Committee  formed  in  the  Eastern  Region  in  1933,  due  in  great 
part  to  the  urging  of  African  delegates  at  a meeting  held  in  1931.  Its  roots  were 
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originally  planted,  however,  in  a series  of  conferences  of  the  missionary  bodies  in 
that  area  which  began  in  1905,  and  in  specific  proposals  by  a Presbyterian  missionary 
for  a united  church  in  1919.  The  new  committee  was  initially  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Anglican  dioceses,  the  two  Methodist  synods,  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Nigeria  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Cameroon.  Since 
the  Cameroons  have  been  united,  however,  this  last  Church  withdrew  from  the 
negotiations,  and  in  1962  the  Anglican  diocese  of  Northern  Nigeria  withdrew  from 
the  Committee. 

In  1957  the  Committee  published  the  first  draft  of  a Basis  of  Union  and  a Consti- 
tution. It  was  drawn  up  on  the  pattern  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  since  the 
deliberations  in  the  Eastern  Region  had  proceeded  along  that  line.  However,  the 
Lambeth  Conference  of  1958  expressed  preference  for  immediate  unification  of  the 
ministry  along  the  lines  of  the  Ceylon  Scheme.  It  was  decided  to  have  a service  for 
the  unification  of  the  ministry  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  United  Church. 
While  the  1960  second  edition  of  the  plan  kept  to  the  CSI  approach,  the  latest  edition 
follows  the  North  India  Plan  (itself  based  on  the  Ceylon  Scheme)  with  regard  to 
the  unification  of  the  ministry. 

Completed  by  the  full  Committee  in  March  1963,  and  published  immediately 
afterward,  this  plan  proposes  that  the  act  of  unification  be  “given  and  received 
without  prejudice  to  the  reality  of  method  of  ordination  previously  given  and  re- 
ceived” so  that  there  will  be  able  to  be  a ministry  which  is  “acceptable  and  without 
exception  credited  in  the  eyes  of  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Nigeria  and,  so  far 
as  may  be,  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world.”  In  order  to  achieve  this  the  follow- 
ing is  proposed.  After  the  Service  of  Inauguration  three  representative  ministers, 
one  from  each  Church,  “will  lay  hands  on  three  ministers  — an  Anglican  bishop, 
the  President  of  the  Nigerian  Methodist  Conference,  and  the  Moderator  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Nigeria  — using  the  form  of  words  prescribed...”  All  represen- 
tative ministers  present  from  each  of  the  uniting  Churches  will  then  have  hands  laid 
on  them  by  these  three  officials.  The  prayer  to  be  used  at  this  time  will  ask  that  God 
“may  bestow  on  you,  according  to  his  will,  grace,  commission,  and  authority  for 
the  ministry  of  presbyter  (bishop)  of  the  Church  of  God  and  within  this  Church 
(of  Nigeria).”  The  morning  of  the  day  after  the  Service  of  Inauguration  and  Repre- 
sentative Act  of  Unification  a Communion  Service  is  to  be  held.  This  will  embody 
the  declaration  and  appointment  of  existing  bishops  and  the  consecration  and  appoint- 
ment of  new  bishops. 

The  constitution  affirms  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  “containing  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation,”  and  accepts  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds  as  “witnessing  to  and 
safeguarding  that  faith.”  In  church  order  it  recognizes  the  need  for  episcopal,  pres- 
byteral,  and  congregational  elements.  Thus  the  church  is  organized  into  dioceses, 
each  with  its  bishop  and  diocesan  council  (composed  of  bishop,  any  assistant  bishops, 
presbyters  in  charge  of  pastorates  and  some  others,  and  lay  representatives  at  least 
equal  in  number  to  the  pastorates  of  the  dioceses  and  not  greater  than  three  times 
that  number).  Each  diocese  is  further  organized  into  pastorates,  defined  as  “an 
organized  congregation  or  group  of  congregations  recognized  as  such  by  the  Dio- 
cesan Council.”  Each  pastorate  has  a Pastorate  Committee  composed  of  the  pres- 
byter in  charge,  any  ordained  assistants,  and  lay  communicant  members  elected  by 
the  communicants  of  the  pastorate.  Thus,  lay  members  are  represented  by  elected 
members  at  every  level  of  church  government.  However,  while  large  sections  are 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  synod,  dioceses,  and  pastorate  committees,  little  role  is 
given  to  the  pastorates  (or  congregations)  as  such  in  the  governance  of  the  church. 

The  Methodist  Church  in  Nigeria  became  autonomous  in  1962,  and  has  formed 
a Conference.  This  is  looked  upon  as  a preparation  for  the  union.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  has  been  autonomous  since  1945  ; in  1960  its  Synod  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  all  the  work  formerly  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission.  In  a meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  Anglican  Province  of  West  Africa  in 
1962,  freedom  was  given  to  individual  dioceses  in  Nigeria  to  enter  a United  Church 
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without  reference  to  Provincial  Synods,  and  a resolution  was  passed  urging  upon 
Anglican  representatives  the  desirability  of  “making  explicit  mention  within  the 
Scheme  of  the  intention  to  establish  relationships  of  full  communion  with  other 
United  Churches,  especially  in  West  Africa,  as  they  come  into  existence.”  This 
suggestion  has  been  adopted  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Scheme. 

Meeting  in  March  1963  at  Yaba  delegates  to  the  Church  Union  Committee 
approved  the  Scheme,  consisting  of  the  Basis  of  Union,  Constitution,  and  Inaugu- 
ration and  Interim  Arrangements,  and  remitted  the  Scheme  to  the  negotiating  Chur- 
ches, inviting  their  decision  to  enter  a United  Church  on  its  basis.  Replies  from  all 
the  Churches  are  expected  by  January  1965,  and,  if  all  the  replies  are  favourable,  the 
date  provisionally  set  for  the  inauguration  is  December  1965.  Decisions  will  be 
taken  in  Anglican  Diocesan  Councils  between  January  and  June  1964.  The  Pres- 
byterian Synod  and  Methodist  Conference  have  already  voted  in  favour,  but  in  each 
case  their  constitution  calls  for  a confirmatory  vote  at  the  next  succeeding  Synod 
or  Conference.  (See  Neill,  pp.  58-61  ; ER  1955,  p.  82  ; ER  1960,  p.  234  ; ER  1962, 
pp.  355-356). 


NORTHERN  RHODESIA 

Negotiations  for  union  are  under  way  among  the  Church  of  Central  Africa  in 
Rhodesia,  the  Church  of  Barotseland,  the  Free  Churches  in  the  Copperbelt,  and 
the  Methodist  Church.  The  Church  of  Central  Africa  in  Rhodesia  is  itself  the  result 
of  earlier  union  between  the  North  Eastern  Presbytery  in  Rhodesia  (Scottish  Mis- 
sion), the  Union  Church  of  the  Copperbelt  (a  Church  founded  by  Africans  indepen- 
dently of  missions),  and  the  Congregational  Churches  founded  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  This  Church  consisted  almost  completely  of  African  congregations. 

In  1951  a Liaison  Committee  was  set  up  between  the  Church  of  Central  Africa, 
the  Free  Church  Council  (an  association  of  European  churches  in  the  Copperbelt), 
and  the  Methodist  Synod.  In  1956  an  Inter-Presbytery  Committee  drafted  a consti- 
tution for  a United  Church.  This  was  examined  by  the  Union  Committee,  which 
by  this  time  included  representatives  also  from  the  Church  in  Barotseland  (founded 
by  the  Paris  Evangelical  Mission).  It  was  presented  in  1959  with  a number  of  revi- 
sions, and  revised  again  in  July  1963  by  the  Union  Committee  of  the  four  Churches. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  but  three  negotiating  bodies,  since  the  Free  Churches 
in  the  Copperbelt  merged  with  the  Church  of  Central  Africa  in  Rhodesia  in  July  1958. 

Lay  ministry  receives  strong  emphasis  in  the  constitution,  with  first  place  given 
to  consideration  of  the  lay  apostolate  in  its  “many-sided  encounter  with  the  world 
wherein  lies  the  Church’s  evangelistic  task  and  opportunity.”  Then  it  lists  (IX) 
special  offices  within  the  church  for  lay  participation  : lay  preacher,  elder,  steward, 
evangelist,  and  deaconess.  There  follows  a section  (X)  on  the  ordained  ministry  and 
its  special  function.  Both  presbyteral  and  congregational  elements  are  to  be  noted 
in  the  ordering  of  the  Church.  The  constitution  speaks  of  the  congregational  meeting 
and  its  role  (XVI),  then  of  consistories  responsible  for  one  or  more  congregations, 
district  councils,  presbyteries,  and  the  overall  governing  body  of  the  Church,  the 
Synod. 

Final  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  agreed  upon  at  the  latest  meeting  of 
the  Church  Union  Committee  in  February  this  year.  At  the  same  time  a Basis  of 
Union  was  submitted,  amended,  and  agreed  upon.  This  provides  for  mutual  accep- 
tance of  membership  and  ministry  in  the  new  Church,  describes  the  ministry,  the 
role  of  the  congregation,  the  autonomy  of  the  church  in  relation  to  other  eccle- 
siastical bodies  as  well  as  in  relations  with  civil  and  military  governments,  and  spells 
out  the  positive  relationship  the  new  Church  hopes  to  have  with  sister  churches.  At 
the  same  meeting  provisions  were  made  to  handle  the  coordination  of  policy  among 
the  churches  and  the  question  of  ministers’  stipends  and  allowances  (a  five  year 
period  of  adjustment  is  proposed,  after  which  there  will  be  a salary  scale  for  the 
whole  Church). 
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Both  the  Church  of  Central  Africa  in  Rhodesia  and  the  Church  of  Barotseland 
are  autonomous  churches  and  have  now  voted  unanimously  to  enter  the  proposed 
union.  The  Synod  of  the  Methodist  Church  similarly  in  January  unanimously 
approved  immediate  union  and  reaffirmed  its  resolution  of  1963  to  the  British  Con- 
ference that  such  permission  be  forthcoming  in  1964.  It  is  felt  that  further  delay  is 
unnecessary  and  harmful.  With  strong  conviction,  therefore,  the  union  committee 
proposes  that  union  be  consummated  at  a Uniting  Synod  to  be  held  in  the  Mindolo 
United  Church  in  January  1965.  Prior  to  this  there  would  be  short  synods  of  the 
three  Churches,  then  all  the  ministers  and  an  equal  number  of  lay  delegates  would 
constitute  the  Uniting  Synod.  The  day  following  this  a United  Church  Synod  would 
be  held  to  be  constitutionally  effected.  (Cf.  John  V.  Taylor  and  Dorothea  Lehmann, 
Christians  of  the  Copperbelt,  London  1961,  pp.  50  ff.  and  200  ff.  ; ER  1960,  p.  243  ; 
ER  1962,  pp.  355-356). 


NYASALAND 

Discussions  of  the  possibility  of  organic  church  union  have  been  initiated  in 
Nyasaland  through  a meeting  of  the  Church  Unity  Committee  of  the  Christian 
Council.  It  was  first  discussed  at  a meeting  of  the  Committee  held  in  Blantyre 
in  November  1963.  At  that  time  reasons  for  seeking  unity  were  discussed,  and  the 
question  was  raised  regarding  the  sufficiency  of  “spiritual  unity”  as  over  against 
“organic  unity.”  Certain  members  wished  strongly  to  pursue  the  question  in  terms 
of  organic  unity,  and  with  this  in  mind  a meeting  was  planned  for  March  1963. 
At  that  time  there  were  two  reports,  on  the  Nigerian  Scheme  and  the  Ghana  Scheme, 
and  three  short  papers  presenting  the  approach  to  unity  of  the  Presbyterian,  Anglican, 
and  Disciples  Churches. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

Dutch  Reformed  Churches  : Dutch  Reformed  Church 

Since  1862  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa  has  been  composed  of 
five  separate  provinces,  each  with  its  own  Synod,  due  to  a decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Cape  Colony  that  members  of  churches  outside  the  Colony  could  not 
be  elected  to  the  Cape  Synod.  A Federation  of  the  five  Churches  was  formed  in  1907, 
however,  with  a Federal  Council  being  the  administrative  body. 

Movements  for  closer  unity  led  to  the  drafting  of  a joint  Constitution  which  was 
presented  to  the  five  Synods  for  acceptance  in  1961.  This  was  received  almost  una- 
nimously. The  General  Synod  of  the  new  Church,  called  simply  Nederduitse  Gere- 
formeerde  Kerk,  met  from  October  11th  to  19th,  1962.  At  that  time  the  Church 
Order  was  approved,  the  merger  formally  proposed  and  unanimously  accepted. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Church  Order  each  of  the  seven  synods  can  make  additional 
stipulations  regarding  matters  falling  under  its  jurisdiction.  So  far  the  synods  of 
Southern  Transvaal,  Northern  Transvaal,  and  Central  Africa  have  recorded  stipula- 
tions, with  the  other  four  waiting  to  be  completed. 

General  Synod,  the  governing  body  of  the  whole  Church,  is  to  meet  every  four 
years.  It  has  already  declared  that  it  would  be  a member  of  the  Reformed  Ecume- 
nical Synod,  and  would  for  the  present  have  those  provincial  synods  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  maintain  their  membership,  the 
General  Synod  sending  observers  to  its  meetings.  Final  decision  on  this  relationship 
will  be  taken  at  the  next  General  Synod  meeting.  Provisions  in  the  new  constitution 
require  a two-thirds  majority  decision  on  matters  pertaining  to  relationship  with 
ecumenical  bodies.  Membership  of  two  of  the  provincial  synods  in  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  was  dropped  prior  to  the  union  at  the  urging  of  other  synods  because 
of  tension  between  them  and  the  Council.  (ER  1960,  p.  234;  1962,  p.  356.) 
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Dutch  Reformed  Churches : United  Bantu  Reformed  Church  of  South  Africa 

In  May  1963,  the  first  General  Synod  of  the  Bantu  Reformed  Church  of  South 
Africa  was  held  at  Kroonstad.  This  new  Church  was  formed  from  a union  of  the 
Bantu  Reformed  Churches  of  Dutch  origin  in  four  provinces.  It  followed  the  union, 
described  above,  of  the  mother  Churches.  The  Synod  consists  of  six  delegates  from 
each  of  the  constituent  Churches  plus  an  additional  delegate  for  every  five  thousand 
members.  There  are  presently  380,518  communicant  members  in  the  constituent 
Churches. 

Anglican-Methodist  Conversations 

The  Synod  of  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa  requested 
the  Bishop  of  Pretoria  to  initiate  a series  of  regular  meetings  between  small  groups 
of  Anglicans  and  Methodists  “in  order  to  increase  their  mutual  knowledge  and 
understanding,  and  to  further  the  movement  towards  the  unity  of  all  Christians, 
which  is  Christ’s  will  for  his  Church.”  The  first  of  a series  of  such  meetings  was 
held  in  July  1961,  and  eight  more  followed. 

An  interim  statement  was  composed  as  a result  of  these  meetings,  and  dealt  with 
a wide  range  of  topics  : Christian  initiation,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  grace,  the  Ministry, 
and  closed  with  a paragraph  on  “the  way  ahead.”  The  statement  was  submitted  to 
the  judgement  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  the  Synod  of  Bishops,  and  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Province.  Approval  has  been  secured  from  the  Synod  of  Bishops, 
and  a public  joint  statement  is  expected  this  year. 

As  could  be  expected,  the  section  on  the  ministry  is  longest  and  most  detailed 
in  this  statement.  It  deals  with  the  corporate  priesthood  first,  saying  “the  Church  of 
God  is  a priestly  body,”  turns  then  to  the  individual  priesthood  of  every  baptized 
member,  then  to  ministerial  priesthood  (including  preaching,  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  and  pastoral  care).  Finally  there  is  a lengthy  discussion  of  episkope  in 
which  it  is  stated  “Within  the  Church  this  has  never  been  the  monopoly  of  any  person 
or  class  of  persons.”  It  then  discusses  this  oversight  in  corporate  terms  and  in  indi- 
vidual terms,  concluding  that  both  excessive  concentration  of  the  function,  which 
can  lead  to  prelacy,  and  excessive  diffusion,  which  can  lead  to  a lack  of  discipline, 
are  to  be  avoided  in  a proper  implementation  of  it  in  the  church.  Finally,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Apostolic  Succession,  which  is  associated  with  the  episcopal  succession  in 
the  Anglican  communion,  is  finally  rooted  in  and  testified  to  by  the  transmission  and 
preservation  of  the  Apostolic  faith.  Thus,  “The  transmission  and  preservation  of  the 
Apostolic  Faith  in  its  wholeness  depend  not  on  any  one  strand,  but  on  several  — 
Bible,  Creeds,  Gospel  Sacraments,  and  Episkope .”  The  report  finally  concludes 
that  “we  believe  that  present  circumstances  indicate  that  historic  episcopate  is  an 
institution  which  is  now  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  the  Church’s  unity.”  (ER 
1960,  p.  235  ; ER  1962,  p.  357.) 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa  : Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern 
Africa,  Bantu  Presbyterian  Church,  Tsonga  Presbyterian  Church 

Negotiations  have  been  going  on  for  some  time  among  these  Churches  and  have 
reached  the  point  where  there  is  a first  draft  Basis  of  Union.  The  procedure  now  will 
be  to  engage  in  education  at  the  congregational  level  for  union,  and  to  have  the 
supreme  court  of  each  Church  pass  on  the  Basis  of  Union  at  their  meetings  in  1964. 
If  it  is  agreed  upon  in  principle  it  will  then  be  passed  to  the  lower  levels  of  jurisdiction 
for  comment  in  each  Church,  and  then  any  resolutions  or  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  various  supreme  court  meetings  in  1965.  The  Union  Committee  will 
then  attempt  to  work  out  a Final  Draft  Basis  to  be  presented  to  the  supreme  court  of 
each  Church  in  1966.  When  the  courts  are  in  a position  to  resolve  on  full  acceptance 
of  the  Basis  they  will  each  appoint  a twelve  member  commission,  empowering  it 
to  make  all  final  arrangements  for  the  consummation  of  union  in  the  name  of  the 
Church. 
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The  Basis  itself  begins,  after  naming  the  church,  with  a section  on  the  Faith  of 
the  Church,  then  various  sections  on  polity,  status  of  congregations,  ministers,  and 
members,  government  of  the  church  (sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  General 
Assembly),  personnel,  property  and  investments,  and  worship.  An  interesting  pro- 
vision is  found  in  paragraph  6 of  the  Basis  on  “relationship  to  other  churches”  ; 
“The  united  Church  shall  assume  whatever  relationships  its  constituent  members  may 
have  had  with  other  Churches  at  the  time  of  union.”  It  notes  here  conversations 
between  the  PCS  A,  the  BPC,  and  the  Anglican  Church  of  the  Province,  the  BPC 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Africa  (an  independent  African  church),  the  PCS  A 
and  the  Congregational  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  TPC  and  the  Paris  Evange- 
lical Mission.  (ER  1962,  p.  357.) 

Congregational  Churches 

A union  is  proposed  in  South  Africa  between  three  groups  of  Congregational 
Churches.  Contacts  among  these  groups  began  initially  with  the  idea  of  closer  co- 
operation, but  the  conviction  grew  that  a united  church  should  be  formed.  Thus, 
the  Congregational  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Bantu  Congregational  Churches, 
and  those  churches  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (now  the  Board  for 
World  Ministries  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ)  formed  a Joint  Committee  for 
Church  Union. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  the  theological  training  of  the  pastors  for  these  Chur- 
ches has  been  united,  and  the  readiness  for  union  is  in  great  part  due  to  this  fact. 
A draft  constitution  has  been  prepared,  and  was  approved  in  principle  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Congregational  Union  of  South  Africa  in  October  1963.  This  Constitu- 
tion was  sent  to  all  three  of  the  church  bodies,  along  with  a pastoral  letter  outlining 
the  purpose  of  the  constitution  and  the  intent  of  the  joint  committee. 

In  the  proposed  “United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa”  an  attempt 
is  made  to  preserve  the  diverse  practices  of  the  different  bodies  within  a broader 
union.  Thus  the  problem  of  “assigned”  and  “called”  ministers  receives  attention, 
as  does  that  of  “seconded”  personnel  from  overseas  and  the  question  of  continuing 
financial  support  from  other  churches.  In  matters  of  faith  the  constitution  affirms 
that  the  Church  is  “a  fellowship  of  Christians  who  confess  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
Son  of  Man,  as  Saviour  and  Lord  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  seek  to  fulfill 
together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.”  In  matters  of  order  the  constitution  affirms  the  continuance  of  the  measure 
of  autonomy  now  enjoyed  by  the  constituent  churches,  and  as  a larger  whole  organ- 
izes itself  into  Regional  Councils  and  an  Assembly.  The  Regional  Councils  must 
meet  at  least  annually,  and  initially  the  Assembly  will  do  the  same.  Matters  of 
ministerial  training  and  placement  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Assembly  in  co- 
operation with  the  Regional  Councils.  Furthermore,  matters  of  co-operation  and 
conversation  with  other  communions  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  with  the 
mandate  to  “guide  negotiations  with  them  towards  a fuller  unity  of  the  Church.” 
(ER  1962,  pp.  356-357.) 

Presbyterian  - Congregational 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa  sent  a letter  to  the  Congregational 
Union  of  South  Africa  inviting  conversations  on  church  union.  The  Congregational 
Union  Assembly  in  October  1963  passed  a resolution  which  empowered  a cordial 
reply,  informing  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  its  current  negotiations  for  wider  unity 
within  the  Congregational  fellowship  which  would  “make  it  necessary  to  seek  the 
right  opportunity  for  re-opening  formal  negotiations.”  Finally,  it  referred  the  letter 
to  the  Joint  Committee  for  Church  Union  and  asked  it  to  bring  to  the  next  Assembly 
suggestions  regarding  preliminary  negotiations  for  union  with  this  Church.  It 
would  seem  that  at  the  moment  the  intra-confessional  negotiations  in  which  each 
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Church  is  engaged  are  intended  to  proceed,  and  then  negotiations  on  a wider  basis 
will  be  initiated. 

Lutherans 

Lutheran  Churches  in  South  Africa  have  developed  a particular  approach  to 
unity.  They  are  proceeding  by  having  each  Church  develop  in  all  aspects  of  its  life 
along  lines  similar  to  the  others,  with  ultimate  unification  coming  in  the  future.  It 
is  hoped  to  have  one  Lutheran  Church  for  each  region,  co-operating  in  a “Federation 
of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in  Southern  Africa.”  (ER  1962,  pp.  357-358.) 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

Within  Southern  Rhodesia  itself,  there  are  plans  for  the  formation  of  a National 
Council  of  Churches.  Other  negotiations  for  union  of  a more  organic  nature  are  in 
their  beginnings  only.  However,  the  conversations  taking  place  in  South  Africa 
have  reference  in  many  instances  to  Southern  Rhodesia  as  well,  since  many  of  these 
churches  have  congregations  in  both  territories.  Thus  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Southern  Africa  has  churches  in  both  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia  as  well  as  in 
South  Africa,  and  Congregational  Churches  in  Southern  Rhodesia  are  full  members 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  South  Africa.  Movements  for  unity  in  this  country 
must,  therefore,  in  many  instances  be  viewed  together  with  such  movements  in 
South  Africa. 


ASIA 

BURMA 

Methodists  in  Upper  Burma  and  Lower  Burma 

Early  in  1962  the  Synod  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Upper  Burma  (connected 
with  the  British  Methodist  Mission)  passed  a resolution  seeking  closer  cooperation 
with  the  Methodist  Church  in  Lower  Burma  (connected  with  the  American  Method- 
ist Mission).  The  presiding  Bishop  of  this  latter  group  appointed  a committee  of 
its  Conference  to  have  exploratory  conversations  on  the  matter. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  church  in  Lower  Burma  in  October  1962  expressed 
its  approval  of  negotiations  toward  union  and  passed  a memorial  to  be  sent  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  America,  asking  that  the  Burma 
Conference  be  granted  autonomy  with  a view  to  joining  with  the  Methodists  in  Upper 
Burma  in  a single  independent  Methodist  Church  in  Burma.  The  Synod  in  Upper 
Burma  took  a similar  action  toward  the  British  Methodist  Church. 

Committees  appointed  by  the  Annual  Conference  and  the  Synod  met  twice  in 
1963,  once  in  Rangoon  and  again  in  Mandalay,  to  study  the  structure  of  the  two 
Churches.  In  November  1963  these  two  committees  met  in  Rangoon  with  represen- 
tatives from  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  in  London  and  the  Methodist  Board 
of  Missions  in  the  United  States  to  continue  the  conversations.  At  this  time  it  was 
agreed  that  both  Churches  should  continue  to  seek  their  autonomy  and  at  the  same 
time  would  continue  conversations  toward  complete  union. 

At  the  moment  the  two  groups  are  setting  up  small  committees  to  study  and  work 
out  agreements  in  the  areas  of  faith,  order,  and  administration.  It  is  hoped  that 
fairly  complete  accord  can  be  reached  on  these  matters  in  1964  and  that  by  the  end 
of  this  year  they  will  both  be  autonomous  and  able  to  proceed  to  complete  union. 

CEYLON 

The  Church  of  Lanka  : The  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  Methodist 
Church,  Baptist  Church,  Presbyterian  Church,  Jaffna  Diocese  of  the  Church  of  South 
India 

The  Negotiating  Committee  in  Ceylon  published  the  Scheme  of  Church  Union 
in  Ceylon  in  1955  and  presented  it  to  the  five  negotiating  Churches  for  their  decisions. 
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Complications  in  reaching  final  accord  have  arisen  in  the  intervening  years,  however. 
In  part  these  stem  from  the  decision  taken  in  1949  by  the  Anglican  Diocese  of  Co- 
lombo to  carry  out  union  only  if  full  communion  with  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York  and  a majority  of  the  other  Anglican  provinces  could  be  maintained. 

At  the  moment  the  record  of  reactions  can  be  summarized  as  follows.  The  Lam- 
beth Conference  of  1958  approved  the  Scheme,  with  a suggestion  for  a simple  re- 
wording in  the  service  for  the  Unification  of  the  Ministry,  and  advised  the  Churches 
and  Provinces  of  the  Anglican  Communion  that  “they  should  be  willing  to  enter  into 
full  communion  with  the  resulting  Church  of  Lanka  on  its  inauguration.”  The 
General  Council  of  the  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon  approved  the 
Scheme  in  1960  on  its  first  ballot.  It  was  then  decided  to  discover  the  attitudes  of 
other  areas  of  the  communion  before  sending  it  to  the  dioceses.  In  1961  the  Con- 
vocation of  York  split,  with  the  Upper  House  (bishops)  approving  full  communion 
(with  but  one  dissenting  vote)  and  the  Lower  House  rejecting  it  (by  a three  vote 
majority).  In  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  there  was  again  a split,  with  the  Upper 
House  unanimously  in  favour,  but  the  Lower  House  approving  only  if  it  is  made  clear 
in  the  unification  rite  that  “episcopal  ordination  is  being  conferred  on  those  who 
have  not  already  received  it.”  A similar  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Church  of 
Wales ; the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (USA)  has  accorded  full  recognition  as 
have  the  provinces  of  Sydney,  West  Africa  and  Uganda-Ruanda. 

In  January  1962  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ceylon  unanimously  decided  not  to 
vote  on  the  Scheme  in  its  present  form.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  sentiment  in  all  the 
Churches  is  still  strongly  in  favour  of  union.  Therefore,  in  March  1962  the  Church 
Union  Committee  was  once  again  convened.  At  that  time  it  was  decided  to  con- 
tinue work : to  negotiate  as  few  amendments  as  possible,  to  keep  to  the  general 
principles  of  the  Scheme  in  its  1955  version,  to  substitute,  if  necessary,  phrasing  from 
the  North  India/Pakistan  Plan  since  it  too  had  been  approved  by  the  sister  churches 
in  the  West,  and  to  simplify  the  Rite  of  Unification  without  affecting  its  basic  struc- 
ture. At  a meeting  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  in  October  1962  a series  of  twenty- 
eight  amendments  were  approved,  and  then  adopted  at  a meeting  in  October  1963 
for  inclusion  in  the  third  Revised  Edition  of  the  Scheme  (amended).  This  has  now 
been  published  and  will  be  presented  to  the  Churches  for  voting. 

The  Anglican  Church  gave  the  Scheme  its  approval  on  a first  reading.  However, 
it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the  amended  scheme  will  be  treated  as  a new  scheme  and 
thus  require  two  readings.  At  any  rate  it  will  be  presented  to  the  General  Council 
of  the  Province  in  January  1966.  The  situation  with  other  Churches  is  as  follows  : 
the  Methodist  Church  becomes  autonomous  in  1964  and  will  be  able  to  vote  on  the 
Scheme  more  expeditiously  as  a result.  It  is  expected  that  other  Churches  will  be 
able  to  vote  in  time  for  their  final  approval  or  disapproval  to  be  known  by  the  end 
of  1966  or  early  1967.  This  would  mean,  if  voting  were  favourable,  that  union  could 
be  effected  towards  the  later  part  of  1967. 

One  feature  of  the  Scheme  which  should  be  noted  is  its  proposed  Rite  of  Unifi- 
cation of  the  Ministry.  Commended  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1958,  this 
approach  has  been  adopted  also  by  many  other  schemes.  It  is  basic  to  the  North 
India/Pakistan  proposal  as  well  as  those  in  Ghana  and  Nigeria.  However,  it  is 
precisely  this  which  is  at  the  centre  of  controversy.  The  premise  upon  which  the  rite 
is  founded  is  that  “since  the  ministries  of  all  separated  communions  are  by  the  fact 
of  separation  limited,  the  ministry  can  recover  fulness  only  by  the  union  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  one  Body.”  Thus  the  union  of  churches  is  prior  to  the  restoration  of 
fulness  to  the  ministry.  This  is  noted  in  the  place  which  the  Rite  of  Unification  has 
in  the  inauguration  of  the  church  — it  succeeds  the  unification  of  the  Churches  into 
the  Church  of  Lanka.  Thus  the  “context  of  action”  of  the  Rite  is  the  new  united 
Church.  In  intention  the  rite  is  to  secure  “a  ministry  fully  accredited  in  the  eyes  of 
all  its  members  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world.”  This 
includes  the  provision  of  the  threefold  ministry  of  bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon 
“which  existed  in  the  undivided  Church”  and  continuity  with  the  historic  episcopate. 
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However,  the  rite  is  not  to  be  understood  as  re-ordination  or  “supplemental 
ordination.”  In  this  sense  the  profound  centre  of  intention  is  openness  to  what  God 
wills  for  this  ministry.  This  is  indicated  in  the  declaration  by  the  uniting  ministers. 
They  declare : “In  the  conviction  that  God  wills  one  Communion  and  fellowship  of 
all  who  believe  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  I,  believing  myself 
to  have  been  duly  and  lawfully  ordained  within  the...  Church  to  the  Ministry  of 
Word  and  Sacraments  in  the  Church  of  God,  am  humbly  prepared  to  submit  myself 
to  God  and  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  with  prayer  to  receive  from  him  such 
grace  as  it  may  be  his  will  to  bestow  upon  me  for  my  ministry  within  the  Church  of 
Lanka  as  Presbyter  in  the  Church  of  God.”  It  is  thus  intended  that  each  person 
receives  what  is  necessary,  in  God’s  will,  for  him  to  minister  in  the  new  church  (not 
merely  the  non-episcopal  participants) ; further  it  is  open  to  each  to  believe  what  he 
will  about  what  others,  as  well  as  he  himself,  receive.  In  a real  sense  this  is  a new 
rite  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  Church ; but  this  is  so  because  never 
before  has  there  been  attempted  as  today  unification  of  churches  so  diverse  in  nature, 
and  not  merely  the  absorption  of  one  or  more  by  another.  In  the  South  India  Church 
this  unification  will  take  place  over  thirty  years  ; if  one  wishes  it  from  the  outset, 
as  in  these  more  recent  schemes,  some  such  totally  new  approach  is  needed.  But 
since  precedent  cannot  be  found  for  it,  neither  should  it  be  identified  with  some  form 
of  ordination  — it  is  sui  generis  out  of  a new  situation  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

One  other  matter  which  has  been  of  special  concern  in  the  Ceylon  negotiations 
concerns  baptism.  Since  the  Baptist  Churches  practise  believers’  baptism  only,  the 
matter  of  an  adult,  who  has  received  sponsored  baptism  as  an  infant,  but  later  wishes 
baptism  as  a believer,  came  up  for  discussion.  An  amendment  has  been  made  to 
the  Scheme  to  cover  such  situations  and  is  similar  to  the  arrangements  in  the  Plan 
of  Union  for  North  India/Pakistan  and  in  the  New  Zealand  Basis  of  Union.  “A 
delicate  responsibility  in  pastoral  oversight  may  from  time  to  time  arise  when  a 
person  who  has  received  sponsored  baptism  in  infancy  persistently  maintains  that  only 
his  baptism  as  a believer  will  satisfy  his  conscience.  The  Bishop,  both  as  teacher  and 
pastor,  will  do  whatever  is  possible  to  help  these  persons  when  such  are  referred  to 
him  by  ministers  of  the  Church.”  (Cf.  Stephen  F.  Bayne  Jr.,  Ceylon , North  India , 
Pakistan,  London  1960  ; Neill,  pp.  49-52 ; ER  1954,  pp.  300-303  ; ER  1955,  pp.  77- 
78  ; ER  1957,  p.  287  ; ER  1960,  p.  236  ; ER  1962,  pp.  358-359). 

JAPAN 

Japan  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

The  Japan  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  and  ten  Lutheran  missions  from  four 
countries  began  negotiations  for  a united  Lutheran  Church  in  Japan  in  1953.  The 
Church  Union  Committee  formed  was  able  to  present  a short  statement  on  doctrine 
in  1957  and  a draft  constitution  in  1961 . It  was  intended  to  constitute  the  new  Church 
on  Reformation  Day,  1962.  Various  difficulties  arose,  however,  and  the  new  Church 
was  finally  not  as  inclusive  as  had  been  intended.  Nevertheless,  the  Constituting 
Convention  of  the  new  Japan  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was  held  in  May  1963. 
The  new  Church  comprises  the  old  Japan  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  the  Tokai 
Lutheran  Church,  and  the  work  of  six  missions  : Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
American  Lutheran  Church,  Lutheran  Evangelical  Association  of  Finland,  Danish 
Missionary  Society,  Christian  Mission  to  Buddhists,  and  the  Mission  of  North 
Germany.  There  is  hope  for  inclusion  of  the  Lutheran  Church  - Missouri  Synod  and 
the  Norwegian  Synod  missions  in  the  future. 

Other  developments 

Limited  intercommunion  was  established  between  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in 
Japan  (Anglican)  and  the  Church  of  South  India,  and  full  communion  between  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the  Philippine  Independent  Church.  The  United  Church 
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of  Christ  in  Japan  established  the  Sai  Godo  Kenkyu  Iinkai  (Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Reunion)  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  touch  with  other  churches  and  to  seek 
opportunities  to  engage  them  in  dialogue  with  a view  to  reunion.  The  Japan  Council 
of  Evangelical  Missions  united  with  the  Evangelical  Missionary  Association  and 
received  four  new  mission  agencies  in  Japan  into  membership  (Overseas  Missionary 
Fellowship,  Assemblies  of  God  Missions,  New  Life  League,  and  the  Fukin  Koyu 
Kai).  (ER  1955,  pp.  79-80;  ER  1960,  p.  241  ; ER  1962,  p.  363.) 


NORTH  INDIA/PAKISTAN 

Church  of  North  India/Pakistan  : Council  of  Baptist  Churches  in  North  India,  Church 
of  the  Brethren  in  India,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and 
Ceylon,  Methodist  Church  — British  and  Australasian  Conferences,  Methodist  Church 
in  Southern  Asia,  United  Church  of  Northern  India 

In  1957  the  third  revised  edition  of  the  Plan  of  Church  Union  in  North  India  and 
Pakistan  was  published  and  sent  to  the  participating  churches  for  their  decision.  The 
Lambeth  Conference  of  the  Anglican  communion  examined  the  Plan  thoroughly 
in  1958  and  expressed  qualified  approval.  While  it  stated  that  “no  Anglican  need 
entertain  any  doubt  concerning  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Faith  of  the  resulting  Churches” 
it  expressed  concern  regarding  certain  matters  in  the  Plan.  It  expressed  a preference 
for  describing  baptism  as  an  “effective  sign”  instead  of  merely  a “sign,”  although 
it  noted  that  materially  the  matter  was  taken  care  of  in  the  description  of  the  sacra- 
ments. It  further  pointed  out  that  in  the  Plan  church  membership  is  not  sufficiently 
bound  up  with  baptism,  and  indicated  the  need  to  work  out  more  clearly  the  rela- 
tion of  confirmation  to  the  authorization  of  the  bishop. 

The  major  concern  of  the  Conference  was  the  question  of  the  ministry  of  the 
church.  It  mentions  the  difficulties  which  arise  for  Anglicans  because  the  united 
Church  may  welcome  as  guests  pastors  of  the  sister  churches,  including  pastors  who 
have  not  been  episcopally  ordained ; and  it  notes  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  recog- 
nize the  ministry  of  women  if  the  united  Church  decides  to  admit  them  to  the  pres- 
byterate.  Chief  concern  in  this  regard,  however,  is  with  the  rites  for  unification 
of  the  ministries.  The  Plan  seeks  a united  ministry  from  the  outset  rather  than  a 
delay  like  that  in  the  CSI  Constitution. 

The  Plan  provides  that  after  the  union  has  been  officially  celebrated,  the  epis- 
copates of  the  Anglican  and  Methodist  Churches  should  be  united  so  that  the  Me- 
thodist bishops  can  have  a link  with  the  historic  episcopate,  and  the  Anglican  bishops 
can  “enter  into  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  episcopal  branch  of  the  Methodist  Com- 
munion.” This  would  then  be  followed  by  the  “Representative  Act  of  Unification  of 
the  Ministry”  in  which  the  whole  ministry  of  the  united  Church  is  inaugurated.  The 
Lambeth  Report  wished  to  have  the  episcopate  of  the  united  Church  established  in 
one  stage,  and  thus  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bishops  should  not  participate  in 
the  act  of  unification. 

Because  of  these  reservations  in  the  Lambeth  Report  the  Church  of  India,  Pa- 
kistan, Burma,  and  Ceylon  requested  the  Church  Union  Committee  to  make  a num- 
ber of  changes  in  the  Plan.  After  consultation  with  the  Churches  involved,  the  Union 
Committee  in  1959  passed  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  “proposals  for  alterations 
should  in  principle  not  be  considered,”  but  slight  verbal  and  procedural  changes 
were  accepted  in  the  inauguration  services,  and  certain  matters  referred  to  the  Inau- 
gural Committee  for  decision  by  the  Synod  of  the  United  Church.  The  results  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  : the  clarification  of  the  relationship  between  baptism  and 
membership,  and  the  insertion  of  a statement  regarding  the  resumption  of  ministry 
by  a pastor,  which  would  rule  out  reordination  in  such  cases,  were  referred  to  the 
Inaugural  Committee  for  consideration  by  the  Synod. 

A change  in  order  mentioning  first  the  Church  of  God  and  then  the  particular 
Church  was  accepted  in  the  appropriate  places  in  the  Plan  and  the  Services  ; the 
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unification  of  the  episcopates  and  the  Representative  Act  of  Unification  of  the  Mi- 
nistry were  separated  by  a day  so  as  to  avoid  awkwardness  and  confusion.  Further, 
it  was  understood  that  the  unification  of  the  episcopates  was  to  be  interpreted  as  “a 
preparatory  action  looking  toward  the  great  Act  of  unification  of  the  ministry”  so 
that  there  was  no  question  of  repetition. 

Then  in  1960  the  General  Council  of  the  Church  in  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and 
Ceylon  gave  first  approval  to  the  plan  and  took  two  further  actions ; (1)  it  passed 
it  to  the  dioceses  to  vote  on,  and  (2)  asked  other  provinces  of  the  Anglican  commu- 
nion to  say  whether  they  would  be  in  full  communion  with  a church  united  on  this 
basis.  In  1962  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  voted  the  question.  In 
the  Canterbury  Convocation  both  the  Upper  House  (13-9)  and  the  Lower  House 
(65-63)  voted  in  favour  of  full  Communion  ; in  the  Convocation  of  York  the  Upper 
House  voted  in  favour  (5-4) ; but  the  Lower  House  stated  that  full  communion  was 
not  possible  immediately  (58-32). 

Some  consternation  was  aroused  in  other  negotiating  Churches  because  in  its 
interpretation  of  the  Plan  the  General  Council  of  CIPBC  gave  the  following  inter- 
pretation to  the  service  for  the  Unification  of  the  Ministry  : “In  leaving  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  God  to  determine  what  is  to  be  bestowed  on  each  participant,  which  we 
may  expect  to  be  different  in  each  case,  it  is  on  the  human  level  legitimate  to  place 
different  interpretations  upon  what  God  does  in  the  Act.  Thus  it  is  our  conviction  that 
in  the  rite  episcopal  ordination  is  bestowed  upon  those  not  previously  so  ordained, 
though  it  does  not  repeat  any  ordination  previously  received.”  As  a result  of  the 
reaction  of  other  churches  the  Continuation  Committee  in  1961  resolved  that  “no 
statements  regarding  the  Intention  that  go  beyond  (the  Plan  itself)  are  in  any  sense 
authorized  by  the  negotiating  Committee  or  included  in  what  the  churches  are 
accepting.”  The  same  committee  accepted  an  addition  to  the  Preface  of  the  Plan 
of  Union  further  clarifying  the  agreed  intention. 

Baptists  involved  in  the  discussions  requested  that  the  conscience  of  a Christian, 
who  was  baptized  in  childhood  but  who  afterwards  came  to  believe  that  believer’s 
baptism  was  necessary,  be  respected.  The  Negotiating  Committee  had  already  in 
the  plan  provided  for  either  infant  baptism  or  believer’s  baptism  ; it  dealt  with  this 
further  delicate  matter  by  considering  it  a matter  of  pastoral  care,  to  be  referred 
ultimately  to  the  bishop  if  need  be  to  decide  what  steps  need  to  be  taken.  However, 
in  1960  the  Baptist  Union  of  East  Pakistan  decided  to  withdraw  from  negotiations, 
not  merely  because  of  theological  misgivings,  but  because  it  considered  that  in  East 
Pakistan  the  union  would  do  little  more  than  create  a new  denomination. 

A summary  of  the  actions  of  churches  to  date  shows  a variety  of  reactions.  After 
the  first  approval  of  the  General  Council  of  the  CIPBC,  voting  took  place  in  the 
dioceses.  In  the  organized  dioceses  six  voted  in  favour,  four  against,  and  one  ab- 
stained ; in  the  missionary  dioceses  one  voted  in  favour,  four  against.  In  the  General 
Council  meeting  of  1963  it  was  voted  to  continue  negotiations,  and  to  allow  the 
diocese  of  Lahore  and  Karachi,  and  Dacca  if  it  chose,  to  proceed  to  union  in  West 
Pakistan  since  the  churches  there  seemed  closer  to  union.  Among  other  factors  it 
is  felt  that  “a  divided  church  has  no  business  in  a Muslim  land.” 

The  United  Church  of  Northern  India  General  Assembly  voted  approval  of  the 
Plan  in  1959  and  gave  another  unanimously  favourable  vote  in  1963.  The  only 
reservation  the  UCNI  had  regarding  the  Plan  was  aroused  by  the  CIPBC’s  inter- 
pretation of  the  service  for  unification  of  the  ministry.  This  was  taken  care  of  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  paragraphs  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  the  Plan  of  Church  Union 
mentioned  above.  However,  a two-thirds  majority  of  Church  Councils  needs  to 
be  secured  for  final  approval.  Recognizing  the  different  situation  in  West  Pakistan 
the  Assembly  authorized  the  Synod  there  to  proceed  to  union  independently  if 
necessary.  Further  interest  in  unity  was  evidenced  in  its  resolutions  to  pursue  closer 
relations  with  the  church  in  Assam  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  West 
Pakistan,  and  to  renew  an  invitation  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  India  to  enter 
into  conversations. 
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The  Methodist  Church  in  Southern  Asia  gave  its  first  approval  to  the  plan  in 
1960  by  a vote  of  146  to  1 . However  in  a vote  of  annual  conferences  the  results  were 
disappointing  : of  members  present  and  voting  363  were  in  favour,  397  were  against ; 
a total  of  507  in  favour  is  needed  for  approval.  Further  decisions  on  negotiation 
await  the  Central  Conference  meeting  in  1964.  Again  the  situation  is  different  in 
West  Pakistan  and  the  Indus  River  Conference,  which  gave  unanimous  approval 
to  the  plan,  has  memorialized  the  General  Conference  in  the  USA  for  permission  to 
enter  union  as  soon  as  agreement  is  reached.  The  Methodist  Church  - British 
and  Australasian  Conferences  has  appointed  delegates  for  continued  negotiations 
and  instructed  its  districts  to  engage  in  church  union  study.  The  three  District 
Synods  of  North  India  have  given  their  general  approval.  Final  decision  must  be 
taken  by  Provincial  Synod. 

The  Baptist  United  Conference  of  the  Council  of  Baptist  Churches  in  North 
India  has  called  on  its  churches  to  vote  on  the  Plan  and  to  engage  in  trying  to  solve 
difficulties.  While  there  is  no  record  of  voting  from  the  Disciples  churches  there  is 
hope  for  general  approval  and  for  a decision  to  negotiate  further.  The  Conference 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  voted  58  to  31  in  favour,  but  did  not  secure  the  re- 
quired three-fourths  majority.  Yet  in  a statement  on  Church  Union  the  Conference 
requested  its  negotiating  committee  to  continue  to  seek  a basis  for  union,  and  stated 
in  conclusion  “We  believe  that  such  a basis  can  be  found  only  in  a more  liberal 
acceptance  of  each  others’  membership  and  clergy.”  The  feeling  of  the  Church  was 
one  of  surprise  that  two  episcopally  ordered  churches  had  rejected  the  plan,  when  it 
“slanted  so  much  in  their  direction.” 

In  spite  of  these  negative  actions,  the  Plan  for  Church  Union  is  far  from  being 
a dead  letter.  In  April  1963  a meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  was  held  with 
all  seven  Churches  represented.  Plans  are  for  a meeting  of  the  Continuation  Com- 
mittee in  the  spring  of  1964  and  a meeting  of  the  full  Negotiating  Committee  later 
that  year. 

Besides  the  persistent  desire  for  church  union  in  both  countries,  there  is  the 
special  situation  in  Pakistan.  As  noted  above  both  CIPBC  and  UCNI  have  given 
permission  to  their  churches  there  to  proceed  if  union  bogs  down  in  North  India. 
The  Indus  River  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Southern  Asia  has  re- 
quested permission  for  similar  freedom.  And  finally,  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  four  and  a half  of  its  seven  presbyteries  were  in  favour  of  coming  into  the 
Union,  while  some  evidence  of  interest  in  union  is  also  found  in  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  as  well.  In  summary  one  can  say  that  there  is  still 
interest  in  the  union  even  in  North  India  among  all  the  churches  involved  ; that 
interest  runs  higher  in  Pakistan  and  union  may  come  sooner  there ; and  that  the 
basic  structure  of  the  Plan  as  such  is  in  evidence  beyond  the  bounds  of  North  India/ 
Pakistan  — in  the  negotiations  in  Nigeria  and  Ghana  as  well  as  in  Ceylon.  (Neill, 
pp.  52-55  ; ER  1954,  pp.  304-305  ; ER  1957,  pp.  288-290 ; ER  1960,  pp.  236-238  ; 
ER  1962,  pp.  359-361.) 

PHILIPPINES 

Manila  area,  Tagalog  speaking,  Disciples  of  Christ  churches,  who  had  stayed  out 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines  when  it  was  formed  in  1948,  were 
received  into  membership  in  the  United  Church  in  1962.  The  work  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  among  the  Chinese  people  in  Philippine  cities  has  also  been 
integrated  into  the  United  Church’s  programme. 

The  Iglesia  Catolica  Filipina  Independiente,  which  established  relations  of  inter- 
communion with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  USA  in  1961,  established 
similar  relations  with  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in  Japan  (Nippon  Seikokai) . (Neill, 
pp.  29  f.  ; ER  1962,  p.  364.) 
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SOUTH  INDIA 


Church  of  South  India  — Federation  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches 

Beginning  with  a meeting  in  1949  at  Tambaram,  conversations  between  the 
Church  of  South  India  and  the  member  churches  of  the  Federation  of  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Churches  were  carried  out  by  a Joint  Theological  Commission.  This 
met  six  times  between  1949  and  1959,  published  numerous  studies,  and  finally  in 
1960  issued  a booklet  of  “Agreed  Statements.”  Since  the  conversations  had  shown 
close  doctrinal  agreement,  the  Commission  considered  its  work  complete  and  urged  the 
appointment  of  an  Inter-Church  Commission  to  negotiate  on  specific  steps  for  unity. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  new  Commission  was  held  in  August  1961.  Recommen- 
dations were  made  to  unify  mission  work  immediately,  to  work  out  a catechism 
for  joint  use,  and  to  develop  regional  conferences  between  the  churches. 

A second  meeting  was  held  in  1962  at  Bangalore,  from  June  6-8.  At  that  time 
the  Commission  unanimously  adopted  a Statement  of  Faith  to  form  part  of  a consti- 
tution of  the  United  Church,  received  a preliminary  draft  of  a common  catechism 
and  sent  it  to  selected  groups  for  study,  and  began  discussion  on  “the  shape  of  the 
church.”  To  aid  in  further  study  two  projects  were  commissioned  : 1)  a comparative 
study  of  the  CSI  and  the  various  Lutheran  constitutions,  and  2)  a statistical  study  of 
congregations,  baptized  persons,  communicant  members,  ordained  ministers,  and 
institutions  in  the  negotiating  churches.  These  were  to  be  supplemented  by  a map 
showing  present  areas  and  distribution  of  work.  The  Commission  further  proposed 
regional  inter-church  committees,  issued  a call  to  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  churches, 
and  recommended  a litany  for  use  in  such  prayer. 

The  Statement  of  Faith  affirms  the  primacy  of  Scripture  in  faith,  accepts  the 
Apostles’  and  Nicene  creeds  as  “a  true  response  and  witness  to  the  Word  of  God  and 
as  safeguards  to  the  faith  of  the  Church,”  and  recognizes  the  Athanasian  Creed  as 
“giving  a true  exposition  of  the  Trinitarian  faith.”  The  inclusion  of  this  last  creed 
was  requested  by  the  Lutherans,  but  has  caused  some  discussion,  since  it  might 
make  rapprochement  with  the  Orthodox  more  difficult.  The  statement  then  goes  on 
with  short  sections  regarding  faith  in  God,  the  Church,  the  ministry,  and  the  sacra- 
ments. The  Commission  sent  it  to  the  churches  for  comment,  and  the  Lutherans 
insisted  that  the  drafting  of  a detailed  Constitution  should  be  undertaken  only  after 
agreement  is  reached  on  this  Statement. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  January  1963  there  was  general  dis- 
cussion on  the  “Shape  of  the  Church”  and  a committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
constitution.  Since  the  churches  had  not  reported  on  the  Statement  of  Faith,  at  the 
fourth  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  November  1963  it  was  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  drafting  of  a constitution.  However,  since  a common  mind  could  not  be  reached 
on  the  place  of  episcopacy  in  the  Church,  they  decided  to  draft  two  alternative  consti- 
tutions : one  for  a fully  integrated,  episcopally  ordered  Church,  and  the  other  for  a 
federal  union,  retaining  both  episcopacy  and  the  presidential  system  now  prevail- 
ing in  the  Lutheran  Churches.  While  some  Lutheran  representatives  pointed  out 
that  there  was  nothing  contrary  to  Lutheran  doctrine  in  an  episcopally  ordered 
ministry  (the  Tamil  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  itself  being  episcopally  ordered), 
it  was  felt  unwise  to  push  the  discussions  too  quickly.  Tentative  agreement  was 
reached  on  a number  of  other  issues,  however  : 1)  that  dioceses  should  be  defined  by 
geographic  boundaries  insofar  as  possible  ; 2)  that  there  should  be  one  common 
assembly,  or  council,  or  convention  for  the  whole  church  which  would  be  the  final 
legislative  body  in  matters  of  faith  and  order  ; 3)  that  there  would  be  four  or  more 
synods  organized  on  a linguistic  basis,  with  further  subdivision  into  dioceses,  dis- 
tricts (or  circles  or  areas),  pastorates,  and  congregations.  All  these  matters,  of 
course,  still  have  to  go  before  the  Churches  for  further  discussion. 

A fifth  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  in  April  1964  at  which  time  the  draft 
constitutions  were  considered.  They  were  sent  to  the  Churches,  together  with  a list 
of  questions,  for  intensive  discussion  and  comment. 
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All  along  there  has  been  agreement  that  the  ultimate  goal  is  a united  Church,  in 
which  all  ministers  of  the  uniting  churches  will  be  accepted  as  ministers  of  the  united 
Church  without  further  ordination,  and  that  ministers  of  the  parent  churches  will  be 
accepted  after  union  without  re-ordination.  Finally,  all  insist  that  unity  come  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

So  as  to  involve  the  members  of  the  Churches  in  the  process  of  reaching  full 
union,  wider  lay  participation  is  urged  both  in  the  negotiations  themselves  and  in 
regional  and  local  discussion.  Of  a different  order,  but  with  the  same  concern  for 
an  educated  and  informed  laity,  is  the  concern  of  some  for  grappling  with  the  problem 
of  stating  the  Christian  faith  in  terms  which  are  not  quite  so  unequivocally  Western. 
The  concern  here  is  for  a statement  of  the  faith  in  language  which  communicates 
in  the  idiom  of  the  culture,  yet  remains  true  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  (Neill, 
p.  29;  ER  1960,  pp.  238-240;  ER  1962,  p.  362.) 


AUSTRALASIA 

AUSTRALIA 

The  Uniting  Church  of  Australia  : The  Congregational  Union  of  Australia,  The  Method- 
ist Church  of  Australasia,  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia 

While  the  assignment  of  working  out  a Basis  of  Union  for  these  three  Churches 
was  given,  in  1957,  to  a joint  Commission  on  Church  Union,  a prior  task  was  under- 
taken in  developing  two  theological  reports.  In  1959  it  submitted  to  the  churches  a 
report  containing  proposals  for  the  confessional  basis  of  the  Uniting  Church  (The 
Faith  of  the  Church) . This  examined  the  matter  of  the  authority  of  Bible  and  Creeds, 
and  then  formulated  a common  confession  of  faith.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  task  of  churches  seeking  union  is  not  to  discover  “how  we  can  reduce  the 
different  traditions  to  a common  factor,”  but  rather  to  seek  the  fullness  of  “what 
we  must  confess  together  today  as  the  Faith  of  the  Church.” 

In  March  1963  the  Commission  published  its  report  on  The  Church  : Its  Nature , 
Function  and  Ordering  together  with  the  “Proposed  Basis  of  Union.”  Of  large  sig- 
nificance in  this  report  is  the  wealth  of  historical  investigation  involved  in  it.  Patterns 
of  ministry,  for  instance,  are  traced  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Early  Church,  and 
the  Reformers,  and  then  a discussion  of  our  contemporary  calling  is  engaged  upon 
in  the  light  of  this  data. 

One  unique  feature  of  the  proposed  ministry  for  the  Uniting  Church  is  the  in- 
clusion of  a provision  for  securing  continuity  with  the  historic  episcopate,  and  the 
institution  of  the  threefold  ministry  of  bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon.  While  none 
of  the  uniting  Churches  is  of  episcopal  order,  they  seek  such  in  the  Uniting  Church 
as  a symbol  of  unity  and  ecumenicity,  and  as  a means  for  participating  in  wider 
fellowship  and  communion.  Their  approach  has  been  to  see  this  as  “one  strand  in 
the  coming  unity  which  is  God’s  will  for  his  Church”  and  to  emphasize  their  seeking 
such  a ministry  in  the  interest  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  twentieth  century 
Asia.  Furthermore,  it  is  stressed  that  in  seeing  ministerial  succession  as  one  strand 
of  the  coming  unity  it  is  intended  to  point  to  “Succession  from  Christ”  as  being 
essentially  in  the  whole  life  of  the  Church  and  not  in  a separate  life  of  the  episcopate. 

Both  to  obtain  continuity  with  the  historic  episcopate,  and  to  give  evidence  of 
their  involvement  with  the  church  in  all  Asia,  it  is  proposed  to  seek  a Concordat 
with  the  Church  of  South  India.  Thus  the  first  bishops  of  the  Uniting  Church  would 
be  consecrated  by  bishops  from  the  Church  of  South  India,  and  the  two  Churches 
could  enter  into  a unity  in  mission  which  would  cross  racial,  national  and  cultural 
lines.  The  bishops  of  the  Uniting  Church  would  be  “bishops  in  presbytery”  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  the  CSI  — further  indicating  the  involvement  of  the 
whole  Church  in  succession  from  Christ.  It  is  hoped  that  this  approach  to  unity 
among  these  three  Churches  will  further  rather  than  hinder  ultimate  union  with  the 
newly  autonomous  Church  of  England  in  Australia. 
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A complicating  factor  in  the  negotiations  is  the  “Reservation”  to  the  Report, 
signed  by  seven  members  of  the  Joint  Commission.  While  agreeing  with  the  Report 
for  the  most  part,  and  all  being  equally  dedicated  to  the  union  of  the  three  Churches, 
these  representatives  feel  that  (1)  the  creation  of  bishop-in-presbytery  should  be 
determined  after,  not  before,  union,  (2)  discussion  of  such  a ministry  should  occur 
upon  the  occasion  of  union  with  an  episcopal  church,  and  (3)  consideration  of  an 
approach  to  any  other  church  should  be  after  the  union.  Since  an  episcopate  does  not 
seem  to  be  a pre-condition  of  unity  for  the  negotiating  Churches,  since  the  CSI  has 
had  mixed  recognition  by  episcopal  churches,  and  since  reception  of  it  would  add  little 
to  the  relations  already  enjoyed  with  CSI,  this  group  recommends  dropping  these 
provisions  from  the  Report.  In  their  judgement  this  step  would  increase  the  support 
for  union  among  the  constituency  of  the  negotiating  Churches. 

The  Methodist  General  Conference,  in  May  1963,  received  this  Report,  discussed 
it,  and  commended  it  to  its  local  meeting,  synods,  and  conferences  for  recommenda- 
tions to  be  sent  back  to  the  Joint  Commission  in  1965.  The  Presbyterian  General 
Assembly  will  meet  in  September  1964  and  is  expected  to  receive  the  Report  and 
commend  it  to  its  constituency  for  study  and  comment.  The  Biennial  Assembly  of  the 
Congregational  Union  will  meet  in  May  1964,  but  in  anticipation  of  the  reception 
of  the  report  the  Executive  Council  has  recommended  the  Report  and  Basis  for 
discussion  and  educational  purposes  in  its  churches. 

Suggested  amendments  to  the  Basis  are  sought  from  individuals  as  well  as  these 
church  bodies.  They  will  be  officially  received  by  the  Joint  Commission  in  1966, 
which  will  then  attempt  to  draft  a revised  version  for  purposes  of  voting  approval 
for  the  formation  of  The  Uniting  Church  in  Australia.  Union,  therefore,  may  not  be 
consummated  before  1970  or  even  a year  or  two  later. 

The  Report  and  Basis  are  already  being  widely  discussed,  and  in  some  places 
combined  services  followed  by  discussion  groups  are  being  held.  Informal  discus- 
sions are  going  on  with  groups  of  Anglican  clergy  and  representative  laymen.  While 
no  sustained  dialogue  has  been  engaged  upon  so  far,  it  is  hoped  that  the  good  rela- 
tions already  established  will  form  the  basis  for  such  in  the  near  future. 

In  1962  the  Church  of  England  in  Australia  set  up  a special  ecumenical  committee 
to  promote  discussion  with  other  Churches  on  closer  unity  and  eventual  reunion. 
Discussion  is  not  intended  merely  with  these  three  Churches,  however,  but  with 
Roman  Catholics  as  well.  During  the  coming  year,  nevertheless,  copies  of  the  Austral- 
ian scheme  are  being  sent  to  all  the  Anglican  parishes  for  study.  (ER  1957,  p.  286  ; 
ER  1960,  pp.  242-243;  ER  1962,  pp.  364-365.) 

NEW  ZEALAND 

United  Church  of  New  Zealand : Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand,  Methodist 
Church  of  New  Zealand,  Churches  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  New  Zealand, 
Associated  Churches  of  Christ  in  New  Zealand,  (Anglican  Church  of  the  Province  of 
New  Zealand) 

Negotiations  between  the  first  three  Churches  have  been  proceeding  since  1940 
and  a vote  was  taken  on  a draft  Basis  of  Union  in  1948  resulting  in  a roughly  60-40% 
favourable  vote.  This  was  not  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  immediate  union, 
but  the  committees  were  continued  and  in  1951  a Joint  Standing  Committee  was 
established.  In  1953  this  Committee,  through  the  supreme  courts  of  the  negotiating 
Churches,  extended  an  invitation  to  other  member  churches  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  to  join  the  negotiations.  The  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  accepted 
the  invitation  and  in  1955  their  representatives  were  appointed  to  the  Joint  Standing 
Committee.  In  1957  a vote  of  the  membership  of  these  four  Churches  seeking  approval 
of  the  principle  of  church  union  resulted  in  a large  favourable  vote  and  led  to  the 
preparation  of  a Basis  of  Union  and  a Declaration  of  Faith.  The  first  drafts  were 
published  in  1961  and  revised  drafts  in  mimeographed  form  early  in  1963.  These 
have  been  presented  to  the  Churches  for  comment  and  report  by  June  1964.  If  no 
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great  difficulties  are  encountered  a revised  draft  would  go  to  the  church  bodies  in 
November  1964.  A Declaration  of  Faith,  presented  in  1961,  has  been  revised  and 
it  is  expected  that  in  March  1964  it  will  be  referred  to  the  church  courts  with  a view 
to  its  being  adopted  by  each  of  the  four  negotiating  Churches  in  November  1964. 

The  Church  of  the  Province  of  New  Zealand  (Anglican)  in  1955  set  up  a Com- 
mission to  hold  first  preliminary  and  then  exploratory  conversations  with  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee.  That  Commission,  with  the  support  of  every  Diocesan  Synod, 
recommended  to  the  General  Synod,  which  held  its  four-yearly  meeting  in  April 
1964,  that  the  Church  of  the  Province  enter  into  definite  negotiations  for  union. 
The  General  Synod  agreed,  and  the  implications  of  this  regarding  the  steps  already 
taken  by  the  other  four  Churches  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  must  now  be  fully  dis- 
cussed with  all  concerned. 

So  far  the  most  difficult  issues  in  the  negotiations  have  been  in  regard  to  baptism, 
since  three  of  the  Churches  practise  either  believers’  or  infant  baptism  (of  children 
of  believers)  while  the  fourth,  the  Associated  Churches  of  Christ,  practises  believers’ 
baptism  by  immersion  only.  The  Basis  retains  both  practices  with  safeguards  to 
rights  and  conscience.  The  Associated  Churches  of  Christ  practice  of  lay  adminis- 
tration of  sacraments  has  also  been  a source  of  difficulty.  The  Basis  meets  this  by 
providing  for  such  elders  in  future  being  ordained  to  a limited  ministry  of  Word  and 
Sacrament.  (ER  1960,  p.  243  ; ER  1962,  pp.  365-366.) 

EUROPE 

FRANCE 

Attempts  at  closer  unity  in  France  centre  in  the  work  of  the  French  Protestant 
Federation.  Most  of  the  French  Protestant  churches  are  members  of  this  body 
which  has  a permanent  secretariat  and  meets  every  three  years  in  Assembly.  Attempts 
at  closer  unity  within  the  Federation  take  two  forms  : doctrinal  and  evangelical. 
The  member  churches  have  created  a theological  commission  with  the  task  of  study- 
ing and  reporting  on  basic  theological  issues.  In  1963  it  published  texts  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture  and  on  Holy  Communion.  Currently  it  is  working  on  docu- 
ments dealing  with  Baptism  and  the  Kingdom  of  God.  If  these  documents  of  con- 
sensus are  accepted  by  the  churches  the  commission  will  attempt  to  formulate  a 
declaration  of  common  faith  to  manifest  the  churches’  vocation  in  the  modern  world. 

Such  contemporary  vocation  is  also  manifested  in  the  creation  of  six  departments 
for  co-operation  in  evangelism  : diaconate,  information,  youth,  adult  movements, 
communities,  external  relations.  And  in  order  to  be  more  inclusive  of  interested 
parties  the  Federation’s  constitution  has  been  altered  so  that  one  fourth  of  its  member- 
ship is  now  representative  of  lay  movements  and  institutions  instead  of  churches 
only.  Another  aspect  of  the  Federation’s  work  is  shown  in  the  development  of  a 
commission  on  Relations  with  Roman  Catholicism.  Newly  formed,  it  is  organizing 
regional  teams,  which  will  keep  abreast  of  developments,  and  is  itself  meeting  with 
the  new  Secretariat  for  Unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France. 

A more  limited  but  deeper  going  approach  to  unity  has  come  through  the  work 
of  Les  Quatre  Bureaux , a conference  of  the  executive  committees  of  the  four  Chur- 
ches which  are  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (Reformed  Church  of 
France,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  France,  and  the  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine).  This  committee  drew  up  six  theses  on  ordination  and  a liturgy  af  ordina- 
tion which  were  in  1960  passed  on  to  the  four  Churches  for  comment.  At  present  the 
group  is  studying  the  problem  of  continuing  education  for  pastors  who  have  already 
been  some  years  in  the  ministry. 

Closer  relationships  have  been  developing  along  intra-confessional  lines,  espe- 
cially as  a result  of  the  clear  call  for  unity  issued  by  the  Montbeliard  Assembly  in 
1960.  Because  of  a concordat  entered  into  by  Napoleon,  the  Reformed  and  Luther- 
an Churches  in  Alsace-Lorraine  have  special  legal  status  which  separates  them  from 
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their  sister  communions.  However,  the  Reformed  Church  there  decided  after  Mont- 
beliard  that  in  spite  of  the  legal  problem  it  would  consider  itself  a member  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France  and  a protocol  of  agreement  has  been  mutually  accepted. 
This  year  there  is  to  be  a pre-synod  which  will  bring  together  the  executive  committees 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  France.  They  will  study  ways  toward  closer 
unity.  Already  the  Alsatian  church  is  trying  to  modify  its  episcopal  system  of  govern- 
ment to  bring  it  into  alignment  with  the  synodical  form  used  in  the  other  churches. 
(ER  1960  pp.  243  f.,  1962  pp.  366  f.) 

GERMANY 

Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

During  the  years  between  1947  and  1957  a study  commission  of  the  EKD, 
consisting  of  theologians  from  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  “Union”  churches,  worked 
out  eight  theses  on  Holy  Communion,  known  as  the  “Arnoldshain  Theses.”  The 
Council  of  the  EKD  recommended  in  1958  that  they  be  distributed  for  study  and 
comment.  Reaction  was  varied,  ranging  from  strong  opposition,  especially  among 
strongly  confessional  Lutheran  circles,  to  grateful  appreciation.  The  study  commis- 
sion collected  these  reactions,  a selection  of  them  has  been  published,  and  it  regarded 
its  task  as  accomplished.  The  Council  of  EKD  set  up  a new  commission  in  the 
spring  of  1963  to  see  what  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  the  Arnoldshain  theses 
and  the  subsequent  discussion  in  view  of  intercommunion  within  the  EKD.  (Lehr- 
gesprach  iiber  das  HI.  Abendmahl,  Stimmen  und  Studien  zu  den  Arnoldshainer  The  sen, 
published  by  Gottfried  Niemeier,  Munich,  1961  ; ER  1960,  p.  244  ; ER  1962,  p.  367.) 

Methodist  Evangelical  Free  Church 

The  German  Methodist  Church  and  the  Evangelical  Community  (related  to  the 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  in  the  United  States)  have  had  close  relations 
for  over  one  hundred  years.  Now,  in  part  because  of  negotiations  for  union  between 
the  Methodist  and  EUB  Churches  in  the  United  States,  they  propose  to  seek  organic 
union.  Early  in  1963  representatives  of  the  two  Churches  met  in  Frankfurt-am-Main, 
expressed  a desire  for  unification,  and  appointed  a committee  to  continue  negotia- 
tions. 

Membership  of  the  Churches  is  spread  over  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France.  In 
Switzerland  the  EUB  Conference  will  unite  with  the  Geneva  area  of  the  Church,  and 
this  will  include  work  in  Alsace  and  Agen  in  France.  In  Germany  the  negotiators 
are  requesting  permission  to  use  the  name  Die  Methodistische  Evangelische  Frei- 
kirche.  Target  date  for  unification  is  1968. 

ITALY 

Official  conversations  between  the  Chiesa  Evangelica  Valdese  (Waldensian 
Church)  and  the  Chiesa  Evangelica  Metodista  (Methodist  Church)  opened  in  1953. 
Originally  there  was  planned  full  union  between  the  two  Churches,  but  this  proved 
impractible,  especially  because  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Waldensians  that 
they  were  unable  to  renounce  the  “vocational  and  ecumenical  values  contained  in 
the  name  ‘Waldensian  Church’.”  Co-operation  between  the  Churches  has  grown, 
however,  and  there  is  now  strong  majority  sentiment  for  integration  of  the  two  groups 
upon  the  basis  of  a plan  of  integration  which  preserves  ecclesiastical  autonomy  but 
promotes  a common  ecclesiastical  life.  Steps  toward  such  integration  were  taken 
in  1959  through  an  agreement  on  mutual  recognition  of  ministers  and  members, 
intercommunion,  and  provision  for  local  pastors  to  serve  both  groups.  In  1962 
unification  of  two  denominational  journals,  La  Luce  and  Voce  Metodista , was  agreed 
upon.  The  new  journal,  Presenza  Evangelica , will  be  just  one  means  of  cooperation. 
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In  1963  a joint  commission  was  formed  with  the  following  duties  : to  prepare  and 
present  to  the  communities  a study  of  the  ecclesiastical  problems  connected  with  the 
relations  between  the  two  Churches  ; to  present  similarly  one  or  more  projects  for 
organizing  the  integration  of  the  two  Churches  “on  a proportional  basis  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  decisions  of  the  Synode  vaudois  of  1955.”  This  is  to  be  done  before 
October  1964  for  presentation  to  a united  and  extraordinary  session  of  the  Walden- 
sian  Synod  and  the  Methodist  Conference.  (ER  1955,  p.  79;  1957,  p.  300;  1960,  pp. 
249-250;  1962,  p.  369). 

NETHERLANDS 

Nederlandse  Hervormde  Kerk  — Gereformeerde  Kerk 

At  Whitsun  1961  eighteen  pastors  from  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church  and 
the  Gereformeerde  Kerk  urged  their  congregations  to  make  fresh  efforts  toward 
unity.  There  was  widespread  support  for  the  suggestion,  and  the  movement  thus 
developed  is  significant  in  part  because  it  springs  from  pastors  and  church  members 
instead  of  from  ecclesiastical  officers.  A booklet  was  prepared  and  published  by  the 
Achttien  (the  Eighteen)  and  studied  in  mixed  groups.  A conference  was  then  held 
in  May  1962  in  Utrecht  and  a proposal  for  exchange  of  members  and  pastors  was 
received  with  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm. 

Since  that  time  greater  knowledge  and  closer  contact  has  been  made  through 
common  discussion  groups  and  Bible  study,  joint  meetings  of  councils  of  the  chur- 
ches, reciprocal  “visitor’s  membership”  of  presbyters  in  church  councils,  exchange 
of  pulpits,  and,  in  one  particular  place,  double  membership  of  Reformed  and  Gere- 
formeerde members.  A second  booklet  has  also  been  published  with  other  proposals 
for  increasing  contact,  and  several  ecumenical  working  groups  are  discussing  both 
the  proposals  of  the  Achttien  and  the  differences  between  the  Churches. 

The  Achttien  plan  to  hold  meetings  in  1964  — regional  conferences  in  May  and 
a national  conference  in  October.  “Union  and  Renewal”  is  the  theme  for  discussion 
since  the  Achttien  are  of  the  opinion  that  any  union  must  involve  a deep  inner  re- 
newal. It  is  also  hoped  that  the  executive  committees  of  the  Churches  will  come 
together  to  consider  the  question  of  union  and  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  promote  it. 
(ER  1962,  p.  370.) 

Nederlandse  Hervormde  Kerk  — Remonstrantse  Broederschap 

Conversations  for  reunion  between  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church  and  the 
Remonstrant  Brotherhood,  which  were  separated  after  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1619, 
began  in  1953.  The  first  report  from  the  joint  commissions  was  found  inadequate 
by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  June  1957,  but  talks  continued.  Discussions 
began  to  centre  around  the  doctrine  of  election  (which  was  the  cause  of  the  initial 
break  between  the  churches)  due  to  a pamphlet  from  the  Dutch  Reformed  Synod 
published  in  1960.  The  Remonstrants  then  made  a critical  and  detailed  reply,  and 
discussion  continued. 

In  1962  the  General  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  issued  a report  on 
intercommunion  which  was  at  least  not  opposed  to  the  practice.  And  the  students’ 
groups  of  that  Church  have  initiated  occasional  intercommunion  with  Lutherans, 
Remonstrants,  and  Baptists.  Then,  in  January  1963,  the  joint  commission  issued  an 
interim  report  which  stated  that  enough  consensus  had  been  reached  regarding 
election  and  predestination  that  separation  between  the  Churches  was,  on  that  ground 
at  least,  “no  longer  tenable  and  justified.” 

However,  further  negotiation  is  still  needed  before  ultimate  union  can  be  reached. 
The  Remonstrants,  who  are  congregational  in  order,  want  to  discuss  such  matters  as 
the  authority  of  creeds,  the  nature  of  scriptural  authority,  and  freedom  and  autonomy 
in  faith.  The  commission  made,  nevertheless,  a proposal  to  the  synods  of  both 
Churches  for  further  cooperation  of  a practical  nature  and  growing  discussion  at 
all  levels  of  church  life.  Thus  more  intensive  cooperation  on  service  projects,  means 
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for  effecting  intercommunion,  pulpit  exchange,  guest  membership,  and  joint  parish 
meetings  were  proposed.  Then  the  synods  sent  a joint  letter  to  their  church  councils 
advocating  local  contact  between  parishes,  joint  bible  study  at  the  local  level,  joint 
timing  and  planning  of  participation  in  ecumenical  observances  and  services,  dis- 
cussion of  pulpit  exchange  and  intercommunion.  The  synods  expressed  a wish  to  be 
informed  of  the  results  of  these  meetings  and  conversations,  and  have  resolved  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  joint  theological  committee. 

SWITZERLAND 

Eglise  nationale  evangelique  reformee  — Eglise  evangelique  libre  (du  Canton  de  Vaud) 

Separation  between  these  Churches  occurred  in  1847  over  disagreement  regarding 
church  and  state  relations.  In  1955  the  two  Churches  appointed  “fa  Commission  des 
Huit ” to  prepare  a report  on  union ; in  1959  the  two  Synods  decided  union  was 
desirable  and  that  the  Report  of  the  Eight  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  further  dis- 
cussions. “ Commissions  des  Neuf  ” were  appointed  by  each  Church  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty-nine  meetings  together  developed  three  documents  to  serve  as  the  bases  of 
union  : a constitution,  an  amendment  to  cantonal  law  providing  for  the  merger  of 
theological  faculties,  and  a statement  of  principles  of  faith  and  prayer. 

The  proposed  Eglise  evangelique  reformee  du  Canton  de  Vaud  would  continue 
to  be  a state  Church  with  matters  within  the  “purely  spiritual  domain”  regulated  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  matters  in  the  “temporal  domain”  regulated  by  the 
state.  These  latter  matters  would  include  payment  of  pastors  and  other  church 
workers,  creation  of  new  pastoral  posts,  and  the  imposition  of  church  taxes.  In 
these  matters,  however,  the  Church  has  the  right  to  propose  and  to  be  consulted. 

Procedure  for  approval  varies  in  the  two  Churches.  In  both  it  will  be  sent  to 
parishes  for  discussion,  and  they  will  make  their  feelings  known  through  regional 
councils,  in  the  case  of  the  state  Church,  and  delegates  to  synod,  in  the  case  of  the 
free  Church.  The  decision  of  Synod  will  be  final  for  the  state  Church,  but  if  the  Synod 
of  the  free  Church  votes  approval  it  must  then  also  be  ratified  by  the  parishes.  If 
this  stage  is  reached,  then,  by  law,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  civil  authority,  the 
Grand  Conseil,  which  may  propose  modifications  (although  it  is  fervently  hoped 
it  will  abstain  from  any  such  action,  since  this  would  throw  the  matter  back  to  the 
churches).  Finally,  parts  of  the  plan  must  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  in  a referen- 
dum. At  this  point  union  would  be  accomplished  if  the  vote  were  favourable.  The 
first  step  in  this  procedure,  synodal  approval,  is  hoped  to  be  gained  this  year. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  IRELAND 

Church  of  England  — The  Methodist  Church 

Conversations  between  these  Churches  was  decided  upon  in  1955,  begun  in  1956, 
and  issued  in  an  initial  report  from  the  Joint  Committee  in  1958  entitled  Conversations 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist  Church  — An  Interim  Statement. 
This  interim  statement  did  not  contain  definite  proposals,  but  did  limn  out  a two- 
stage  approach  to  full  integration.  In  1961  a study  of  the  proposed  union  in  its  socio- 
logical and  institutional  aspects  was  published  after  it  had  been  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Theological  Commission  on  Institutionalism. 

Now  the  final  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  available.  Published  early  in  1963 
it  was  presented  to  the  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England  in  May  and  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  July  of  that  year.  Both  these  bodies  received 
the  report  and  remitted  it  to  the  lower  courts  of  their  Churches  with  the  suggestion 
that  a decisive  vote  for  or  against  the  proposals  should  be  taken  by  each  Church  in 
1965.  In  preparation  for  this  a great  deal  of  material  to  aid  in  the  study  of  the  proposals 
has  been  and  is  being  published.  Included  in  this  is  a summary  and  exposition  of  the 
official  report  by  Dr.  Harold  Roberts,  Methodist  joint  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  a study  guide  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  report. 
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Conversations  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist  Church  — A 
Report  contains  the  specific  proposals  of  the  Anglican  negotiators  and  of  eight  of 
the  Methodist  negotiators,  the  other  four  signing  “A  Dissentient  View”  published 
together  with  the  consensus.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Introduction  and  Summary, 
Theological  Considerations,  and  Practical  Proposals  and  Their  Implications.  Dealing 
with  Scripture  and  Tradition  the  Report  states  that  “Holy  Scripture  must  always  be 
the  supreme  standard  of  faith  and  morals”  and  sees  it  standing  within  tradition 
understood  as  the  “continuing  flow  of  Christian  existence  from  one  generation  to 
another.”  In  delineating  an  understanding  of  the  Ministry  the  Report  sees  it  first  in 
the  context  of  the  ministry  of  the  whole  Church  and  the  specialized  ministry  as 
servants  of  Christ  and  of  their  Church,  receiving  for  their  special  functions  help 
from  God  and  authority  from  Christ  and  his  Church.  Seen  in  the  perspective  of 
priesthood  the  ministry  again  is  corporate,  the  Church  being  a royal  priesthood 
with  its  life  based  on  Christ,  who  “alone  is  priest  in  his  own  right.”  Within  this 
some  are  set  apart  with  the  right  to  perform  certain  actions  “historically  and  generally 
regarded  as  priestly,”  including  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  and  the  formal 
pronouncing  of  absolution.  But,  “even  in  these  actions,  and  most  manifestly  in 
Holy  Communion,  the  ministerial  priest  acts  representatively  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  laity’s  exercise  of  its  priesthood.”  There  follows  a discussion  of  the 
sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion  including  a specification  of  certain 
differences  of  usage  and  understanding  and  an  indication  of  a large  community  of 
agreement. 

The  core  of  the  section  on  practical  proposals  is  found  in  the  Service  of  Reconcilia- 
tion which  was  “constructed  on  the  principle  that  there  should  be  a formal  reception 
of  the  members  and  ministers  of  each  Church  by  accredited  representatives  of  the 
other,”  after  which  there  will  be  full  communion  between  the  two  Churches  “and 
as  close  an  integration  of  their  life  and  work  as  may  be  possible  until  the  time  when 
complete  union  can  be  brought  about.”  In  the  Declaration  of  Intention  it  is  stated 
that  those  coming  together  here  in  worship  “have  pledged  themselves  to  unite  in 
one  Church”  and  that  in  the  union  of  ministries  “neither  of  us  wishes  to  call  in 
question  the  reality  and  spiritual  effectiveness  of  the  other  Church.”  After  a profound 
and  moving  Act  of  Thanksgiving  and  Penitence  there  is  to  be  a reception  of  the 
Methodist  people  and  ministers  by  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  bishops  and 
other  members  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  Methodist  Church.  As  part  of  this 
there  is  the  mutual  reconciliation  of  ministries.  As  the  climax  of  the  first  a bishop 
lays  his  hands  on  the  head  of  each  of  the  Methodist  ministers  in  silence  and  then 
says  : “We  receive  you  into  the  fellowship  of  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Take  authority  to  exercise  the  office  of  priest,  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  and  to 
minister  the  holy  Sacraments  among  us  as  need  shall  arise  and  you  shall  be  licensed 
to  do.”  Similarly  at  the  close  of  the  Methodist  reception  the  Presiding  Minister  lays 
on  hands  in  silence  and  then  states  : “We  receive  you  into  the  fellowship  of  the  ministry 
in  the  Methodist  Church.  Take  authority  to  exercise  the  office  of  minister,  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God  and  to  minister  the  holy  Sacraments  among  us  as  need  shall  arise 
and  you  shall  be  appointed  to  do.”  There  follows  the  Confession  of  Faith  (Nicene 
Creed)  and  Thanksgiving,  the  Offertory,  and  Holy  Communion  con-celebrated  by 
representative  priests  and  ministers. 

After  the  reconciliation  of  the  Churches  and  the  establishment  of  full  communion 
there  conies  a period  of  transition  in  which  it  is  recognized  that  much  remains  to  be 
done.  A discussion  of  Safeguards  and  Reassurances  indicates  what  each  group 
cherishes  as  essential,  and  the  need  to  insure  unity  and  diversity  and  the  evangelical 
and  catholic  aspects  of  the  Church.  Finally  in  the  process  of  bringing  about  full 
unity  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Anglican  Church  will  face  change  of  a sort  commensurate 
with  that  faced  by  the  Methodists  in  the  first  stage.  This  is  due  to  the  decision  to 
seek  in  the  United  Church  freedom  to  settle  its  own  forms  of  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline,  and  otherwise  act  as  Church  “with  the  same  degree  of  freedom  from  state 
controls  as  is  now  possessed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.”  This  will  involve  a radical 
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revision  and  repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  the  Church  of  England  is  now 
governed. 

Relations  with  other  parts  of  the  Church  have  been  kept  in  mind  as  well.  The 
Methodist  Church  wishes  assurance  that  it  can  continue  to  maintain  communion 
with  other  free  churches,  and  the  Church  of  England  wishes  to  check  with  other  parts 
of  the  Anglican  Communion,  with  Churches  with  which  it  is  in  full  communion,  and 
with  the  Orthodox  and  Presbyterian  Churches  with  whom  it  is  in  process  of  negotia- 
tion. Other  practical  problems  include  relating  of  districts  and  dioceses  and  interim 
arrangements  regarding  bishops  and  the  Conference.  If  the  Churches  vote  affirmatively 
in  1965  the  move  will  also  have  ramifications  beyond  the  borders  of  England.  The 
Methodist  Church  has  congregations  in  Scotland  and  Wales  as  well,  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland  and  the  (Anglican)  Church  in  Wales  are  involved  in  discussion 
with  these,  which  may  lead  to  special  arrangements  or  negotiations  for  these  countries. 

It  is  stated  at  the  outset  of  the  Methodist  “Dissentient  View”  that  its  writing 
was  undertaken  “with  a deep  sense  of  regret  and  heavy  responsibility.”  Its  major 
concern  is  to  safeguard  the  “evangelical  faith”  and  to  point  to  areas  where  it  sees 
the  need  for  mutual  reformation  because  of  real  error  and  not  merely  difference  of 
opinion.  The  concern  of  the  “dissenters”  is  focussed  most  crucially  on  the  primacy 
of  Scripture,  on  demand  for  the  “historic  episcopate,”  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  the 
service  of  reconciliation,  the  meaning  of  priesthood  and  the  sacraments. 

Although  there  has  already  been  some  criticism  of  the  separation  of  the  acts  of 
reconciliation  of  ministries  and  membership  from  actual  union,  it  has  been  observed 
that  these  Churches  face  special  complications.  While  many  would  wish  to  have 
full  union  from  the  outset  as  in  North  India  or  Ceylon  these  areas  do  not  face  the 
problems  of  establishment  which  exist  in  England.  However,  the  service  of  reconcili- 
ation merits  careful  consideration  by  all  interested  in  the  unity  of  the  Church,  especially 
for  its  emphasis  on  mutual  penitence  and  forgiveness  and  mutual  acceptance  in  both 
charity  and  truth.  It  is  one  more  contribution  to  the  development  of  an  understanding 
of  the  theological  and  liturgical  formulation  of  a unique  act  in  the  life  of  the  Church  — 
the  unification  of  ministries  and  traditions  which  have  either  been  sundered  or  have 
grown  separately.  (W.  S.  F.  Pickering,  Anglican-Methodist  Relations  — some  insti- 
tutional factors , London,  1961.  Papers  presented  to  the  Study  Commission  on 
Institutionalism,  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  WCC ; ER  1960,  pp.  248-249 ; 
ER  1962,  pp.  367-368.) 

Anglican  — Presbyterian 

Relations  between  Anglican  and  Presbyterian  Churches , published  in  1957,  was 
the  fruit  of  three  years  of  conversations  among  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land. The  proposals  in  it  were  discussed  in  the  Churches  involved  in  the  discussions, 
but  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  was  the  only  body  to  approve  the  report,  and 
it  caused  a furore  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  the  General  Assembly  rejected 
the  report  in  1959.  However,  this  did  not  indicate  that  conversations  were  dead,  but 
merely  that  they  must  proceed  on  a different  line. 

Accordingly,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  invited  fifty  bishops,  clergy  and  laity 
to  serve  on  a panel  for  such  conversations.  Similarly  the  Church  of  Scotland  appointed 
a committee  of  fifty  ministers  and  elders  (later  expanded  to  fifty-five,  to  include 
five  women  members)  which  was  to  report  regularly  back  to  the  Assembly  or  the 
Inter-Church  Relations  Committee.  Similar  arrangements  were  made  for  the  delegates 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England.  In  order  that  all  delegates  to  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  might  have  similar  official  status  the  Convocations  of  Canter- 
bury and  York  of  1963  voted  to  have  the  delegates  responsible  directly  to  them,  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is  taking  similar  measures  for  responsibility  to 
the  Province. 

Durham,  in  July  1962,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  conversation.  At  that  time  it 
was  made  clear  that  the  conversations  were  designed  not  to  work  out  a plan  of 
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Union,  but  to  “provide  a broad  approach  to  the  questions  listed  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1959  and  1960  as  issues  arising  between  the  Churches  and  needing 
further  clarification.”  These  questions  covered  four  areas  :“(a)  the  meaning  of  unity, 
as  distinct  from  uniformity,  in  Church  order  ; (b)  the  meaning  of  ‘validity’  as  applied 
to  ministerial  orders  ; (c)  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Communion  ; and  (d)  the  meaning 
of  ‘the  Apostolic  succession’  as  related  to  all  these  matters.”  To  these  questions 
were  added  three  others  which  had  arisen  in  the  discussion  in  the  Church  of  England  : 
‘Y a)  the  Church  as  Royal  Priesthood  ; (b)  the  place  of  the  Laity  in  the  Church  ; 
(c)  the  relations  between  Church,  State  and  Society.”  Convinced  that  progress 
could  be  made  in  improving  understanding  between  the  Churches,  the  Conference 
appointed  a Joint  Standing  Committee  to  arrange  four  Regional  Groups  to  arrange 
meetings  in  two  years  for  discussion  leading  to  another  large  Conference  in  1964 
and  1965. 

These  four  groups  were  constituted  and  held  their  first  meetings  in  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  the  North  of  England,  and  London  in  September  1963.  All  four  gave 
attention  to  two  questions  in  particular  : unity  and  uniformity,  and  the  ordained 
rhinistry.  In  addition  a small  group  was  set  up  to  consider  the  questions  of  “Church, 
Community,  and  State.”  Consensus  was  reached  on  the  first  question  insofar  as 
it  was  agreed  that  some  degree  of  uniformity  was  necessary  to  manifest  unity  ; as  to 
what  degree  and  in  what  respects,  no  agreement  could  be  recorded  beyond  the 
acceptance  of  Scripture  and  Creeds.  In  matters  pertaining  to  ordination  there  was 
much  variety  of  opinion  among  both  groups  ; the  main  difference  came  in  the  Anglican 
insistence  upon  the  invariability  of  episcopal  ordination  as  providing  a framework 
within  which  differing  interpretations  could  be  allowed,  and  Presbyterian  reservation 
in  the  face  of  this  insistence.  However,  it  was  agreed  that  the  question  could  be 
dealt  with  only  by  taking  the  ministry  within  the  context  of  the  church  and  not  in 
isolation  from  it. 

It  is  now  hoped  that  these  Regional  Groups  will  have  completed  their  discussions 
of  the  seven  questions  by  the  spring  of  1965  and  that  a second  Conference  can  be 
held  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  that  year.  This  Conference  would  review  the 
results  of  conversation  to  date  and  make  proposals  for  the  next  stage.  Naturally, 
the  Anglican  group  is  much  concerned  with  the  present  very  lively  state  of  negotiations 
between  them  and  the  Methodist  Church.  However,  while  this  may  slow  the  pace 
of  the  Anglican-Presbyterian  conversations  somewhat,  there  is  keen  interest  in  all 
four  Churches  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  lag  or  lapse.  (ER  1960,  pp.  246-248  ; 
ER  1962,  p.  368.) 

Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  — Presbyterian  Church  of  England 

Negotiations  for  union  were  opened  as  far  back  as  1944  when  the  possibility  of 
union  was  suggested.  A Joint  Conference  from  the  two  Churches  was  appointed, 
and  in  1948  was  ready  with  a Scheme  of  a United  Church.  Discussion  in  the  churches 
and  presbyteries  disclosed  lack  of  a sufficient  consensus  to  proceed  as  planned.  How- 
ever, the  two  Churches  met  in  joint  assembly  and  convenanted  together  for  closer 
cooperation  in  theological  education,  youth  work,  and  the  like,  and  entered  into 
an  agreement  on  inter-communion.  This  covenant  relationship  has  been  in  operation 
since  1951. 

Further  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  organic  union  was  made  possible 
when  in  1963  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  resolved  to  ask  the 
Congregational  Union  if  it  deemed  such  advisable.  In  May,  with  but  two  dissenting 
votes  out  of  two  thousand,  the  Congregational  Union  voted  to  reopen  conversations. 
The  first  meeting  of  those  appointed  from  the  two  Churches  was  held  in  November 
of  that  year,  and  hopes  are  high,  since  present  support  for  such  a move  is  quite  wide- 
spread in  the  churches. 
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Free  Churches  in  Wales 

Four  major  Free  Churches  in  Wales  have  been  involved  in  union  negotiations 
for  about  four  years.  Representatives  from  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Methodist, 
and  Baptist  Churches  were  appointed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Four  Denominations. 
Early  in  1963  this  group  published  Towards  Union  : A Suggested  Scheme  for  Church 
Union  in  Wales.  While  it  was  published  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Church  assemblies 
concerned,  these  assemblies  have  not  considered  it  and  it  is  put  forth  not  as  an  official 
document  but  as  a basis  for  discussion.  The  various  groups,  churches,  district 
meetings,  presbyteries  and  associations  were  asked  to  submit  their  comments  on  the 
Scheme  by  February  1964,  and  then  the  Joint  Committee  would  meet  in  Aberystwyth 
in  April  to  consider  the  comments  received. 

The  Scheme  itself  has  three  sections  dealing  with  Doctrine,  a draft  outline  of  a 
Constitution,  and  the  Ministry.  Here  it  affirms  that  The  United  Church  of  Wales 
is  formed  in  the  hope  that  “this  union  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  a wider  union 
into  being.”  The  United  Church  affirms  its  being  as  “a  part  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church”  which  has  as  its  one  head  Jesus  Christ  in  whom,  by  faith,  men 
are  saved.  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  “final  rule  of  belief  and  conduct”  but 
the  United  Church  “accepts  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  historic  creeds  and 
Protestant  delcarations  as  witnesses  to  its  Faith  and  as  means  to  safeguard  it.” 
In  this  last  instance  the  commentary  to  the  Scheme  notes  that  because  “we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  truths  embodied  in  the  creeds  rather  than  their  ancient  phraseology” 
the  term  “fundamental  principles  is  used.”  In  the  Constitution  there  are  sections 
dealing  with  the  local  church,  the  primary  unit  of  the  Church,  the  district  meetings, 
and  the  Council,  the  overall  governing  body  of  the  Church.  Many  matters  are  left 
to  be  decided  by  the  United  Church  instead  of  beforehand,  this  being  deemed  the 
wiser  procedure.  The  section  on  the  Ministry  deals  with  the  need  for  every  pastorate 
to  have  a minister  and  every  minister  a pastorate.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
appoint  a committee  of  ministers  and  laymen  to  see  to  problems  in  this  regard, 
although  the  Council  itself  has  final  authority.  A Supplement  to  the  Report  was 
published  dealing  with  the  question  of  baptism.  It  is  there  proposed  that  in  the 
United  Church  both  infant  baptism  and  believers’  baptism  will  be  continued,  and 
that  members  baptized  in  either  manner  shall  be  received  in  all  parts  of  the  church. 
All  ministers  will  be  free  to  administer  either  or  both  forms. 

Language  was  a further  matter  for  discussion  in  this  area,  and  the  United  Church 
will  be  bi-lingual  (the  Report  was  written  originally  in  Welsh,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation). Each  local  church  will  determine  its  own  language  ; district  meetings  will 
be  arranged  separately,  and  both  languages  will  be  used  in  the  Council. 


Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  — The  Church  of  Scotland 

Conversations  between  these  Churches  have  been  held  in  a Joint  Committee 
since  1959.  This  Committee,  in  May  1962,  issued  its  final  report,  having  earlier 
issued  two  preliminary  ones.  Of  special  concern  was  discussion  about  the  autonomy 
of  the  local  church  and  subscription  to  statements  of  faith.  Regarding  the  former 
the  report  concludes  that  a possible  coming  together  may  occur  as  both  groups 
attend  to  the  lordship  of  Christ  — thus  the  local  church  and  the  Assembly  must  both 
be  free  to  act  in  acknowledgement  of  Christ’s  lordship.  The  second  issue  is  important 
because  Congregationalists  demand  no  subscription  to  any  confession  of  faith  : such 
confessions  may  be  used  as  affirmations  of  a covenant  together,  but  not  as  tests  of 
belief.  Some  agreement  was  approached  here  in  regard  to  ordination,  since  in  Congre- 
gational practice  the  ordinand  is  required  to  state  his  faith  and  answer  questions 
on  the  subject.  Further  the  latitude  given  in  interpreting  the  Westminster  Confession 
within  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  virtue  of  the  Declaratory  Acts  was  pointed  out. 

Other  issues  under  discussion  included  the  place  of  women  in  the  church,  since 
in  Congregational  practice  they  have  full  parity  with  men  both  as  laity  and  clergy, 
while  their  office-bearing  is  limited  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  they  are  excluded 
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from  ordination.  A more  general  problem  centres  upon  the  role  of  the  laity  in  the 
church,  whether  laymen  may  hold  all  offices  and  be,  at  times,  authorized  to  celebrate 
the  sacraments.  In  ordination  itself  the  groups  seemed  to  be  close,  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland  representatives  recommended  to  their  Inter-Church  Relations  Committee 
that  in  view  of  the  practice  now  in  force  in  the  Congregational  Union,  according  to 
which  a representative  of  the  Union  must  be  present  at  an  ordination,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  both  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Congregational  Union  believe 
that  Christ  is  the  true  agent  in  ordination,  that  in  the  future  ministers  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  should  not  be  required  to  be  reordained  before  being  admitted  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

This  report,  and  the  two  previous  ones,  was  studied  in  the  Presbyteries  and 
churches.  At  the  1963  Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  it  was 
resolved  to  put  certain  questions  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  clearer  elucidation. 
These  included  matters  pertaining  to  relations  between  local  church,  presbytery  and 
assembly  ; the  ordination  of  women  ; subscription  to  statements  of  faith  ; recognition 
of  ministry ; and  exceptional  lay  celebration  of  the  sacraments.  The  report  was 
also  received  by  the  1963  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Inter-Church 
Relations  Committee  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  remit  back  to  the  Committee 
for  Conversations  with  the  Congregational  Union  questions  which  had  been  raised 
in  the  Presbyteries  regarding  doctrinal  standards  and  order  in  churches  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union.  (Cf.  ER  July  1961,  pp.  501  ff.  ; ER  1962,  pp.  368-369.) 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  Congregational  Union  of  Ireland,  Methodist  Church 
in  Ireland 

Invitations  were  sent  in  November  1962  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  the 
Methodist  Church,  Congregational  Union,  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
to  enter  into  conversations.  The  necessary  action  to  implement  this  proposal  was 
taken  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union  in  May,  and  the  Methodist 
Conference  in  June,  1963.  The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  declined 
the  invitation.  Subsequently  the  representatives  of  the  three  Churches  agreed  to 
establish  a Negotiating  Body  composed  of  six  Congregational,  twelve  Methodist, 
and  twelve  Presbyterian  members.  This  Negotiating  Body  has  subsequently  met 
four  times  and  has  decided  to  give  consideration  to  the  two  parts  of  the  Australian 
Scheme  ( q.v .). 

A complicating  factor  in  these  negotiations  is  the  fact  that  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Ireland,  particularly  because  of  the  present  Anglican- Methodist  developments  in 
England,  wishes  to  keep  open  also  the  possibility  of  conversations  with  the  (Anglican) 
Church  of  Ireland.  However,  the  Negotiating  Body  has  under  consideration  the 
possibility  of  including  other  churches  and  is  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  a four-way 
instead  of  merely  a three-way  conversation.  At  present,  however,  such  expansion 
is  merely  tentative  and  would  depend  on  further  discussion  and  action  by  the  Churches. 
(ER  1962,  p.  369.) 


NEAR  EAST 


Near  East  Christian  Council 

The  Committee  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church  of  the  Near  East  Christian  Council 
seeks  to  develop  discussions  regarding  organic  union  among  the  churches.  This  has 
issued  in  one  fully  authorized  series  of  conversations. 

Evangelical  Episcopal  Church  (Diocese  of  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Syria),  Evangelical 
Synod  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  (Presbyterian),  National  Evangelical  Church  of  Beirut 
(Congregational),  Lutheran  Evangelical  Church  in  Jordan 

The  church  councils  of  the  above  Churches  agreed  in  1 962  to  initiate  steps  leading 
toward  organic  church  union.  A representative  committee  drafted  a long-term 
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agenda,  and  then  during  1963  several  meetings  were  held  the  more  specifically  to 
define  the  purpose  of  the  negotiations.  Organic  union,  not  federation,  is  envisaged, 
and  discussion  has  already  begun  by  a review  of  the  Ceylon  Scheme.  Sub-committees 
have  been  formed  to  study  such  matters  as  faith,  order,  worship,  finance,  and  organiza- 
tion. Scheduled  for  the  end  of  1964  are  reports  from  the  committees. 

The  major  topics  which  the  Churches  see  before  them  are  the  following : ministry 
(bishop,  priest,  and  deacon),  significance  and  place  of  Holy  Communion  in  worship, 
confirmation  (by  bishop  or  pastor /priest),  worship  and  liturgy,  church  organization, 
relationship  with  mother  churches,  finances,  problems  of  transition.  After  reports 
have  been  submitted,  discussed  by  the  main  committee,  and  a consensus  has  been 
reached,  their  decisions  will  be  put  before  the  respective  church  councils  for  approval 
and  action. 

ADEN 

The  Church  of  South  Arabia 

This  fully  autonomous  Church  has  grown  out  of  the  work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission  and  the  Danish  Missionary  Society  (Lutheran).  These  two  societies  still 
cooperate  with  each  other  within  the  Church  which  was  formed  in  January  1961 
upon  the  acceptance,  for  a trial  period  of  three  years,  of  a doctrinal  statement  and 
constitution.  In  a section  of  the  Constitution  entitled  “Basic  Principles’’  are  included 
discussions  of  the  Church’s  faith,  worship,  ministry,  order  and  discipline,  and  a 
description  of  freedom  of  conscience.  Furthermore,  it  is  stated  clearly  that  this  is 
an  autonomous  Church,  submitting  to  no  “mission  or  other  ecclesiastical  authority” 
but  at  the  same  time  affirming  its  responsibility  to  other  members  of  the  Body  of 
Christ. 

At  the  moment  review  of  the  doctrinal  statement  has  been  postponed  for  another 
year  so  that  suggestions  from  the  two  missions  can  be  considered  by  the  Church. 
The  Constitution  proper,  however,  has  been  revised  and  was  approved  by  the  Church 
Council  of  South  Arabia  on  October  15,  1963,  and  by  the  Joint  Council  of  the  Church 
(through  which  the  mission  boards  cooperate)  on  October  22,  1963. 

This  Church  is  small,  comprising  but  twenty  or  thirty  people,  but  considers  itself 
fully  a church  and  is  witnessing  in  an  often  hostile  environment.  At  the  moment  it  is 
seeking  to  produce  an  Arab  pastor  so  that  leadership  can  come  to  be  fully  indigenous. 
Thus  one  problem  on  which  it  is  negotiating  with  the  parent  societies  is  a form  of 
ordination  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  It  is  hoped  that  some  arrange- 
ment satisfactory  to  both  Boards  and  the  Church  will  be  reached  in  the  very  near 
future. 


LATIN  AMERICA 


ARGENTINA  — URUGUAY 

Cooperation  has  been  characteristic  of  the  relationships  among  the  Waldensian 
Church,  the  Methodist  Churches,  and  the  International  Convention  of  Christian 
Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ)  for  a number  of  years.  One  of  the  first  results  of  this 
cooperation  was  the  founding  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  ( Facultad  Evan- 
gelica  de  Teologia ) in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  (The  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
USA,  also  cooperates  in  this  project  to  help  train  its  students  from  Chile.) 

Some  years  ago  ministers  of  the  churches  began  to  talk  of  closer  cooperation, 
perhaps  leading  to  church  union.  The  Methodist  Conferences  of  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  the  Waldensian  Assembly  (which  covers  both  countries),  and  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  Assembly  in  Argentina  appointed  a committee  to  consider  further  possi- 
bilities for  joint  work.  This  has  had  two  results  so  far  : the  creation  of  a United 
Board  of  Christian  Education  four  or  five  years  ago  which  has  representatives  from 
each  of  the  Churches,  and  initiation  of  a joint  periodical.  In  October  1963  a joint 
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issue  was  published  and  a joint  issue  is  planned  for  Pentecost  1964.  The  Waldensian 
and  Methodist  Churches  in  Uruguay  have  also  merged  their  social  work. 

Already  there  is  intercommunion  and  mutual  acknowledgement  of  members 
among  the  three  Churches.  However,  in  1963  further  steps  toward  unity  were  taken. 
The  Church  Assemblies  approved  in  principle  planning  for  church  union.  In  July 
a meeting  was  held  among  a large  number  of  ministers  from  the  Churches  and  they 
discussed  the  shape  a United  Church  might  take  in  matters  of  faith,  liturgy,  and 
constitution.  The  Disciples’  Assembly  and  the  Methodist  Conferences  in  January  1964 
discussed  the  question  with  great  interest,  and  the  Waldensian  Assembly  did  the 
same  in  March.  It  is  hoped  to  hold  a Church  Union  Conference  in  July  1964,  and 
an  invitation  will  be  extended  to  other  churches  to  take  part.  The  group  working 
together  will  have  the  name  “River  Plate  Commission  on  Church  Unity”  to  indicate 
the  inclusion  of  both  Argentina  and  Uruguay  in  the  union  negotiations. 

BRITISH  GUIANA 
Presbyterian  Churches 

There  have  been  two  Presbyterian  Churches  in  British  Guiana  for  quite  some 
time  — the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  have 
been  divided  racially  between  Africans  and  East  Indians.  However,  these  two  groups 
formally  united  in  April  1964  to  become  “The  Federated  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Guiana.” 

JAMAICA 

Church  Union  Commission 

Formed  in  1953  by  representatives  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  Jamaica, 
Disciples  of  Christ  in  Jamaica,  the  Jamaica  District  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
Moravian  Church  in  Jamaica,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica,  this  group 
developed  a plan  of  union  and  proposed  it  to  the  Churches  in  1958.  It  was  found  to 
be  unacceptable  and  the  movement  toward  union  languished.  The  Commission 
continued  to  meet,  however,  and  sought  other  roads  to  its  end.  While  the  specific 
plan  had  been  rejected,  the  good  of  church  union  was  still  tacitly  accepted  ; no 
urgency  was  felt  on  the  part  of  the  Churches,  however. 

The  Commission  has  now  proposed  that  the  synods  of  the  five  Churches  give 
permission  to  develop  a scheme  for  Cooperative  Union,  and  that  they  commit 
themselves  to  inaugurate  such  a relationship,  provided  a suitable  basis  is  drawn  up, 
on  Independence  Day  (August  6th),  1965.  Furthermore,  it  is  understood  that  this 
would  have  a definite  time  limit,  not  more  than  ten  years  in  length,  and  that  the 
Churches  would  increase  their  areas  of  cooperative  activity,  and  correlatively,  develop 
a specific  plan  for  organic  union.  Already  the  Churches  have  cooperated  in  the 
Jamaica  Christian  Council  in  founding  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  a union 
church,  and  in  deaconess  training,  lay  training,  education,  literature,  and  broad- 
casting. Further  areas  of  such  cooperation  might  include  evangelism  in  new  housing 
areas,  Christian  education,  youth  work,  and  social  action.  It  now  remains  for  the 
synods’  meeting  in  1964  to  give  permission  for  preparation  of  such  a cooperative 
scheme,  with  the  idea  of  working  toward  organic  union  in  ten  years.  (ER  1957,  p.  291  ; 
1960,  p.  259  ; 1962,  p.  379.) 

Congregational  Union  — Presbyterian  Church 

These  two  Churches,  with  the  knowledge  and  blessing  of  the  other  three,  are 
engaged  in  advanced  plans  for  organic  union.  At  a joint  meeting  last  November 
representatives  of  the  two  communions  resolved  to  work  on  such  plans  by  meeting 
regularly  and  submitting  a proposal  to  their  Assemblies  in  1965  “with  a view  to 
having  this  amended  and  adopted  at  a later  stage.”  Interim  steps  proposed  are 
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regular  exchange  of  pulpits,  visits  by  leaders  to  the  councils  of  the  other  Church, 
small  meetings  of  clergy,  conferences  on  church  mission  in  Jamaica,  and  a lecture 
series  on  the  faith,  government  and  history  of  the  respective  Churches. 

The  Church  in  Jamaica  in  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies  — Methodist  Church  of 
Jamaica 

For  the  past  two  years  the  Anglican  diocese  of  Jamaica  and  the  Methodist  Church 
have  carried  on  discussions  based  on  the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  and  inspired  by 
the  conversations  in  England.  They  have  been  quite  informal  and  are  expected  to 
continue  in  spite  of  the  Methodist  decision  to  take  the  first  steps  toward  organic 
union  in  the  Church  Union  Commission. 


CANADA 

United  Church  of  Canada  — The  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 

Although  negotiations  between  these  two  Churches  have  been  going  on  since 
1943  they  have  been  desultory  and  unfruitful.  Yet  representatives  of  both  Churches, 
recognizing  this  state  of  affairs,  have  repeatedly  called  for  more  specific  steps.  In  1961 
the  Churches  agreed  to  publish  a study  document  entitled  Growth  in  Understanding 
for  widespread  use  in  their  constituencies,  and  to  form  a League  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity.  Hopes  have  been  raised  even  higher  by  the  action  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  At  its  meeting  in  1963  it  unanimously  approved  a motion 
from  the  House  of  Bishops  calling  for  a definite  plan  following  that  of  the  proposed 
Anglican-Methodist  union  in  Great  Britain  (g.v.),  asked  that  it  be  ready  if  possible 
for  General  Synod  of  1965,  and  that  it  be  submitted  to  other  communions  ready  to 
receive  it. 

The  United  Church  of  Canada  has  responded  to  this  proposal  with  the  suggestion 
that  as  soon  as  possible  an  extended  consultation  be  held  by  the  two  Committees 
of  Ten  of  the  Anglican  and  United  Churches,  and  that  these  continue  at  short  inter- 
vals until  it  is  possible  to  present  to  the  churches  an  acceptable  plan  of  union.  It  is 
hoped  to  hold  the  first  of  these  during  1964.  (Neill,  pp.  76-79  ; ER  1955,  pp.  76-77  ; 
ER  1957,  p.  287  ; ER  1960,  pp.  252-253  ; ER  1962,  pp.  371-372.) 

Anglican  Church  of  Canada  — Presbyterian  Chuich  in  Canada 

Conversations  which  had  earlier  been  broken  off  were  resumed  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  Union  Committee  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In  1959  it  invited  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  resume  discussion ; in  1960  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  accepted,  and  approved  appointment  of  a committee  of  eight  persons  to 
engage  upon  conversations  leading  to  better  communication  and  mutual  under- 
standing. During  the  years  of  1962  and  1963  this  committee  met  with  Anglican 
representatives  three  times.  They  discussed  matters  pertaining  to  the  understanding 
of  the  ministry,  the  sacraments,  and  grace.  The  1963  General  Assembly  approved 
continuance  of  the  conversations.  (ER  1962,  pp.  372-373.) 

Lutherans 

Relations  among  Lutherans  in  Canada  are  in  part  affected  by  similar  relations 
in  the  United  States,  since  all  of  the  major  groups  cross  national  lines.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
the  Canadian  churches  involved  in  them  were  set  up  in  special  districts.  This  step, 
which  had  been  taken  earlier  by  the  Lutheran  Church  — Missouri  Synod,  means 
that  the  Canadian  churches  affiliated  with  these  three  denominations  may  operate 
autonomously  regarding  church  union  in  Canada  and  in  any  matters  of  special 
relevance  locally.  The  former  two  Churches  are  associated  with  each  other  in  the 
Canadian  Lutheran  Council,  and  all  three  continue  to  have  theological  conversations. 
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Furthermore,  the  three  are  involved  in  the  Inter-Lutheran  Agency  Planning  Commis- 
sion, an  effort  similar  to  the  Inter-Lutheran  Consultation  in  the  United  States  (q.v.). 
(ER  1962,  p.  373.) 

United  Church  of  Canada  — Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 

A split  resulted,  when  the  United  Church  was  formed  in  1925,  within  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  A minority  formed  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  but  since  then 
attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  the  two  Churches  closer  together.  In  1962  the 
Presbytery  of  Victoria  proposed  the  opening  of  talks  to  “create  better  mutual  under- 
standing.” It  was  referred  by  General  Assembly  to  the  Committee  on  Inter-Church 
Relations.  Though  the  Assembly  in  1963  rejected  the  suggestion  that  talks  be 
opened,  it  voted  to  submit  the  question  to  presbyteries.  The  presbyteries’  replies 
will  go  to  the  Committee  on  Inter-Church  Relations  which  will  then  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  1964  General  Assembly.  (ER  1962,  p.  372.) 


UNITED  STATES 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 
Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

In  January  1964,  at  a meeting  in  Wesley  Theological  Seminary  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  representatives  from  these  three  Churches  concluded  that  there  were  no  doctrinal 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  unity  among  them.  While  the  consultation  was  unofficial, 
bishops  from  each  Church  were  present,  and  the  consultation  petitioned  their  com- 
munions to  take  definite  steps  toward  union.  They  asked  for  the  appointment  of 
committees  from  each  Church  to  consider  union,  and  discussion  of  this  matter  by 
the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laymen  of  all  the  churches.  The  consultation  went  on 
record  as  not  regarding  this  union  among  Negro  Methodists  as  an  end  in  itself,  and 
requested  that  “other  Methodist  bodies  be  invited  to  share  in  any  future  consultations 
on  church  union.”  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  already  taken 
the  step  of  appointing  a commission  of  five  bishops,  eighteen  elders  and  eighteen 
lay  members  to  draft  a favourable  resolution  on  union  which  was  presented  to  the 
General  Conference  in  May  1964.  This  resolution  was  adopted. 

Church  of  the  Brethren,  American  Baptist  Convention,  Seventh-Day  Baptist  General 
Conference,  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

In  1960  representatives  of  the  American  Baptist  Convention  met,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Fraternal  Relations  Committee  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  with  representa- 
tives of  that  Church  to  explore  ways  to  develop  more  understanding  and  fellowship 
between  the  two  communions.  The  Fraternal  Relations  Committee  then  in  1963 
asked  their  General  Secretary  to  see  whether  further  conversations  were  desired. 
In  response  to  this  enquiry  the  American  Baptist  Convention  authorized  in  the  spring 
of  1963  “preliminary  merger  conversations”  with  the  Brethren  and  also  with  the 
Seventh-Day  Baptists  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

The  Fraternal  Relations  Committee  responded  favourably  to  this  action  and  two 
meetings  between  representatives  of  the  Churches  have  since  been  held.  The  American 
Baptists  have  also  had  talks  with  the  official  committee  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists, 
and  the  first  meeting  is  planned  for  this  summer.  In  both  these  bi-lateral  talks 
there  is  no  commitment  to  negotiation  for  union,  but  merely  the  desire  to  see 
whether  this  is  feasible. 

A similar  meeting  between  the  American  Baptist  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
representatives  was  held  in  spring  1964.  However,  of  the  churches  involved  only 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  is  involved  in  other  merger  negotiations  — with  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  (q.v.).  Since  they  are 
committed  to  seeking  wider  union,  both  by  their  history  and  their  current  involvement, 
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this  will  be  a complicating  factor  in  the  proposed  negotiations  which  are  among 
Churches  characterized  in  part  by  their  practising  believers’  baptism  only. 

Consultation  on  Church  Union 

Representatives  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  Methodist  Church  instituted 
the  Consultation  by  holding  its  first  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  April  1962. 
Originally  the  idea  for  such  a move  toward  unity  had  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Eugene 
Carson  Blake,  stated  clerk  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  a sermon  at  the 
Anglican  Cathedral  in  San  Francisco  and  was  endorsed  by  Bishop  James  Pike  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  It  has  thus  come  to  be  known  as  “the  Blake-Pike  proposal.” 
Response  was  swift  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
invited  the  Episcopal  Church  to  join  in  an  invitation  to  the  other  two  churches 
named  above  to  engage  upon  conversations  regarding  the  establishment  of  “a  United 
Church  truly  Catholic,  truly  Reformed  and  truly  Evangelical.” 

At  the  first  meeting  nine  representatives  from  each  of  the  four  Churches  met  to 
hear  relevant  papers  read,  survey  the  progress  of  church  unity,  and  engage  in  committee 
work  preparatory  for  further  planning  and  conferring.  Six  such  committees  reported 
on  the  following  areas  : Faith,  Order,  Liturgy,  Education,  Social  and  Cultural 
Problems,  and  Polity,  Order  and  Power  Structure.  Recommendations  for  further 
study  were  summed  up  in  the  official  statement  issued  at  the  close  of  the  consultation. 
Among  areas  needing  clarification,  it  stated,  were  the  following  : (1)  the  historical 
basis  for  the  Christian  ministry  which  is  found  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  Early  Church  ; 
(2)  the  origins,  use  and  standing  of  creeds  and  confessional  statements  ; (3)  a restate- 
ment of  the  theology  of  liturgy  ; (4)  the  relation  of  Word  and  Sacraments.  Finally, 
it  was  unanimously  decided  to  hold  further  consultations,  and  the  next  was  scheduled 
for  March  1963  in  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Before  the  second  meeting  the  International  Convention  of  Christian  Churches 
(Disciples  of  Christ)  and  the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  were  invited  to 
join  the  consultation.  The  former  was  already  in  conversation  with  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  regarding  union  as  was  the  latter  with  the  Methodist  Church. 
They  were  accepted  as  members  of  the  consultation  by  its  executive  committee. 
In  addition  there  were  observer-consultants  from  seventeen  other  churches  present 
at  this  second  meeting. 

As  preparation  for  the  second  meeting  three  study  commissions  met  and  drew  up 
reports  on  the  following  topics  : Scripture,  Tradition,  and  the  Guardians  of  Tradi- 
tion ; Analysis  of  the  Participating  Communions  (sociological) ; The  Worship  and 
Witness  of  the  Church.  Combining  bible  study,  plenary  and  small  group  discussion 
the  consultation  produced  reports  in  these  three  areas,  and  in  a closing  statement 
reaffirmed  its  concern  with  questions  on  the  ministry,  tradition  and  scripture,  and 
the  sacraments.  Perhaps  most  important  was  the  conviction  that  there  were  indica- 
tions of  a developing  consensus  strong  enough  to  warrant  the  request  that  the  participa- 
ting Churches  authorize  their  delegations  to  begin  preparing  a plan  of  union.  Since 
that  date  both  the  Disciples’  and  United  Church  of  Christ’s  delegations  have  received 
such  authorization,  but  since  the  judicatories  of  the  churches  do  not  meet  annually, 
authorization  for  all  delegations  cannot  be  received  until  1966. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  consultation  in  the  spring  of  1964  saw  the  presence  of 
Roman  Catholic  observers  for  the  first  time.  Furthermore,  the  executive  committee, 
in  planning  the  agenda,  had  decided  to  centre  upon  three  of  the  most  vexing  areas 
in  the  conversation  : one  ministry,  one  baptism,  one  table.  The  desire  to  initiate 
work  on  a specific  plan  of  union  continues,  especially  since  the  delegates  feel  that 
to  fail  to  do  so  would  mean  a slackening  of  the  pace  toward  ultimate  union. 

A complicating  factor  in  the  consultation,  but  one  which  is  viewed  as  capable  of 
contributing  to  it,  is  the  engagement  by  four  of  the  groups  in  bi-lateral  negotiations 
for  union.  Thus  the  Disciples  and  United  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Methodist  and 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Churches  continue  their  work  toward  union  on  a 
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smaller  scale.  The  former  conversations  contribute  toward  dialogue  on  the  question 
of  baptism,  and  the  latter  would  unite  two  churches  very  similar  in  polity  and  doctrine. 
(ER  1962,  pp.  377-379.) 

Lutheran  Churches 

The  American  Lutheran  Church.  — This  Church  is  the  fruit  of  a union  consummated 
on  January  1,  1961  among  the  old  American  Lutheran  Church,  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  and  the  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  The  Lutheran 
Free  Church  was  originally  included  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  this  union,  but 
had  to  drop  out  following  failure  to  secure  a sufficiently  high  percentage  of  the  vote 
in  two  referenda.  However,  another  referral  to  the  congregations  for  voting  led  to 
positive  results,  and  the  Church  was  received  by  acclamation  into  the  ALC  at  its 
first  biennial  General  Convention  in  October  1962.  Union  officially  took  effect 
February  1,  1963.  One  major  problem  overcome  in  this  negotiation  was  the  question 
of  World  Council  of  Churches  membership,  which  the  LFC  had  opposed.  Marring 
the  concord  of  this  merger,  however,  was  the  decision  of  a few  former  LFC  congrega- 
tions to  withdraw  into  a new  association.  At  present  they  are  calling  themselves 
the  Association  of  Free  Lutheran  Congregations. 

Lutheran  Church  in  America.  — In  June  1962  final  convention  meetings  of  four 
Lutheran  Churches  were  held  prior  to  their  merger  into  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  the  largest  merger  in  American  Lutheranism.  Into  this  union  came  the 
American  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  the  Augustana  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  the  Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  (Suomi  Synod),  and  the  United 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.  Approval  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  had  already 
been  secured,  and  the  union  was  officially  consummated  at  a convention  held  from 
the  28th  of  June  to  the  1st  of  July,  1962.  As  church  unions  go,  this  one  required 
but  a short  time  from  initiation  to  completion.  Preparation  for  the  merger  had  been 
handled  by  a forty-six  member  Joint  Commission  on  Lutheran  Unity,  organized 
in  1956,  which  did  its  work  in  a succession  of  eighteen  one-  to  three-day  meetings. 

Lutheran  Church  — Missouri  Synod  and  National  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
— The  twelve  thousand  member  National  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  officially 
became  a part  of  the  two  and  a half  million  member  LC-MS  on  January  1,  1964. 
Both  groups  had  been  closely  allied  in  doctrine  and  practice  for  years  ; actual  merger 
was  first  proposed  when  the  Missouri  Synod  invited  the  NELC  into  its  membership 
in  1959.  Negotiations  proceeded,  particularly  concerned  with  the  setting  up  of 
a Committee  for  Finnish  Affairs  in  the  Missouri  Synod  to  oversee  and  recruit  Finnish 
students,  publish  Finnish  religious  literature,  and  establish  and  maintain  church 
work  where  the  Finnish  language  is  used.  The  Missouri  Synod  approved  this  and 
other  conditions  of  merger,  and  final  approval  was  given  in  June  1963  by  the  NELC 
annual  convention.  The  sixty-four  congregations  of  the  NELC  will  join  various 
districts  of  the  Missouri  Synod. 

Inter-Lutheran  Consultation.  — The  newest  venture  in  American  Lutheran  unity 
is  one  of  cooperation,  not  one  seeking  organic  union.  The  National  Lutheran 
Council,  the  membership  of  which  had  been  the  constituency  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church  and  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  had  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  — Missouri  Synod  in  1958,  looking  toward  closer  co-operation. 
In  1960  conversations  began  ; in  1961  a statement  that  there  was  sufficient  doctrinal 
agreement  to  proceed  with  planning  was  issued  ; and  in  July  1962  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  and  the  Missouri  Synod  agreed  to  plan  for  a successor  to  the 
National  Lutheran  Council.  In  October  of  that  year  the  American  Lutheran  Church 
likewise  voted  to  discuss  such  plans,  and  in  1963  meetings  were  held  to  discuss  the 
projected  new  agency.  The  conversations  now  include  the  Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Churches  (formerly  the  Slovak  Synod),  and  the  new  agency  would  serve 
all  four  churches. 
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New  York  was  proposed  for  the  location  of  the  headquarters  of  the  “Lutheran 
Council  in  the  United  States  of  America”  at  the  meeting  of  the  Consultation  in 
January  1964.  At  the  same  time  the  group  also  endorsed  a proposed  constitution 
for  the  new  agency,  discussed  material  for  by-laws,  and  proposed  to  submit  the 
constitution  to  the  respective  Churches  for  approval.  It  is  expected  that  the  American 
Lutheran  Church  will  consider  it  next  October,  the  Missouri  Synod  in  June  1965, 
the  Synod  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  in  October  1965,  and  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  in  June  1966.  The  new  agency  would  seek  a theological  con- 
sensus “on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  witness  of  the  Lutheran  Confessions” 
through  a proposed  division  of  theological  study.  In  the  field  of  Christian  service 
it  is  expected  that  the  participating  bodies  will  work  together  in  specifically  defined 
areas  of  activity.  Six  sub-committees  have  been  proposed : theological  study,  welfare 
services,  public  relations,  education  services,  mission  services,  and  miscellaneous 
services.  If  approval  is  secured,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  agency  can  be  launched  at 
the  beginning  of  1967. 

Lutheran  Church  — Missouri  Synod  and  American  Lutheran  Church.  — Conversa- 
tions leading  toward  formal  church  fellowship  are  being  renewed  by  these  two  Churches. 
Proposed  in  1959  by  the  Joint  Union  Committee  of  the  soon-to-be-formed  American 
Lutheran  Church,  they  were  authorized  in  that  year  by  the  triennial  convention  of 
the  Missouri  Synod  and  begun  in  1962.  The  two  Churches  felt  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  should  be  included,  but  their  invitation  was  declined.  Suspended 
in  1963  upon  the  initiation  of  the  Inter-Lutheran  Consultation,  the  talks  were  renewed 
in  January  1964  with  the  purpose  of  “developing  a basis  for  pulpit  and  altar  fellow- 
ship” between  the  two  church  bodies. 

Lutheran  Synodical  Conference.  — Already  unhappy  with  the  Lutheran  Church 
— Missouri  Synod’s  contact  with  other  Lutheran  churches  which  it  considered 
doctrinally  inadequate,  the  Wisconsin  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  and  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Synod  (Norwegian)  attempted  to  dissolve  the  Lutheran  Synodical 
Conference.  Failing  in  the  effort,  they  have  subsequently  withdrawn  from  the 
Conference.  Now  composed  only  of  the  Missouri  Synod  and  the  Synod  of  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Churches  (Slovak)  the  Conference  remains  in  existence.  (Neill  pp.  43-46 ; 
ER  1954,  pp.  307-308;  314;  1955,  pp.  83-85;  1957,  pp.  293-294;  1960,  pp.  256- 
257  ; 1962,  pp.  373-374.) 

Lutheran  — Reformed  Conversations 

In  1961  the  North  American  area  of  the  World  Presbyterian  Alliance  (The  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches)  submitted  a proposal  to  initiate  theological  conversa- 
tions to  the  National  Lutheran  Council  executive  committee  (in  its  capacity  as  the 
United  States  committee  for  the  Lutheran  World  Federation).  The  executive  com- 
mittee accepted  the  proposal  and  requested  that  the  invitation  also  be  extended  to 
the  Lutheran  Church  — Missouri  Synod.  This  was  done  and  the  latter  Church  was 
included  in  the  first  conversation  which  took  place  in  February  1962. 

Fourteen  Lutheran  and  eleven  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  representatives  attended 
this  first  meeting.  Merger  as  such  was  not  a subject  of  discussion  ; rather  the  conversa- 
tions were  intended  to  determine  to  what  extent  past  theological  differences  between 
the  confessional  groups  still  exist  and  “constitute  obstacles  to  understanding.” 
Functioning  thus  as  an  open  theological  conference  other  Churches  besides  the  Mis- 
souri Synod  which  were  not  members  of  either  confessional  organization  felt  able 
to  participate.  Since  1963,  for  instance,  the  Orthodox  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church,  both  non- Alliance  Churches,  have  been  included  in  the 
discussions. 

At  this  second  meeting  the  emphasis  was  again  on  doctrine.  The  theme  of  the 
meeting  was  “Gospel,  Confession  and  Scripture.”  At  the  third  meeting  in  Feb- 
ruary 1964  the  group  discussed  “Christology,  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  its  observance 
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in  the  Church.”  The  conversations,  which  include  churches  from  the  entire  North 
American  area,  will  be  continued.  (ER  1962,  p.  374.) 

Pilgrim  Holiness  Church  — Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  America 

A movement  to  unite  these  two  Churches  began  in  1954  with  the  appointment 
of  five  persons  from  each  Church  to  study  possibilities  of  merger.  Two  meetings 
were  held  by  this  joint  commission,  in  1957  and  1958,  at  which  five  areas  were  surveyed : 
origins,  doctrine,  polity,  and  missionary  and  educational  interests.  A merger  proposal 
was  drafted  to  be  presented  to  the  General  Conference  of  each  denomination.  At 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church  in  1958  a better  than  two- 
thirds  affirmative  vote  resulted,  but  in  1959,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church’s 
General  Conference  narrowly  missed  ratification  by  the  required  two-thirds. 

At  the  1962  General  Conference,  however,  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church  resolved 
to  continue  negotiations.  The  General  Board  (charged  with  handling  conference 
affairs  between  meetings)  set  up  a merger  commission  constituted  of  individuals 
representing  various  aspects  of  church  life  ; three  general  superintendents,  one  minister, 
one  district  superintendent,  one  layman,  one  college  president,  and  two  members 
of  the  General  Board.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  its  General  Conference 
of  1963  also  favoured  continued  negotiations  and  provided  that  its  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration should  elect  a negotiating  committee.  The  results  of  negotiation  are  to  be 
presented  to  the  next  General  Conference  in  1967.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new 
joint  commission  was  held  in  March  1964.  (ER  1960,  p.  22 ; ER  1962,  pp.  375  f.) 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  — Reformed  Church  in  America 

Not  ready  “at  this  time  to  commit  herself  to  church  union,”  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  in  1961  nevertheless  instructed  its  stated  clerk  and  executive  committee 
to  carry  on  conversations  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US.  The  next  year  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US  endorsed  a resolution  adopted  by  a joint  committee 
of  it  and  the  Reformed  Church  which  affirmed  “their  common  purposes,  as  branches 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  to  seek  together  a fuller  expression  of  unity  in  faith 
and  action.”  In  July  1962  twelve  representatives,  lay  and  clergy  from  the  two  Churches 
met  in  Holland,  Michigan,  for  further  conversations,  and  in  October  this  committee 
urged  boards  and  agencies  of  the  two  denominations  to  make  initial  contacts  for 
greater  cooperation  in  common  areas  of  service.  It  further  suggested  that  laymen 
and  ministers  of  the  two  Churches  begin  contacts  with  each  other  through  attending 
joint  conferences  and  an  exchange  of  speakers.  Representatives  of  the  joint  committee 
reported  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US  in  April  1963 
that  these  talks  are  pointed  toward  union,  while  conversations  engaged  upon  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  US  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  are  merely 
for  cooperation.  The  General  Assembly  voted  to  continue  work  for  cooperation 
with  the  UPUSA  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  continue  these 
conversations  with  the  Reformed  Church  — exploring  doctrine,  liturgy,  Christian 
action,  policy  and  organizational  structures,  and  cooperative  relations.  A further 
report  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  24  has  now  been  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
General  Assemblies  of  the  two  Churches.  This  includes  recommendations  to  continue 
and  broaden  cooperation,  especially  between  boards  and  agencies  of  the  two  churches, 
to  engage  in  areas  of  joint  action  (e.g.  establishment  of  federated  churches  in  some 
areas),  and  to  have  an  increasing  number  of  joint  meetings  (including  General 
Assembly  meetings  in  the  same  community  with  some  joint  sessions).  Most  significant, 
in  the  light  of  the  very  cautious  approach  to  the  question  of  institutional  merger 
on  the  part  of  this  committee,  is  their  final  recommendation  : “If,  therefore,  the 
practical  problems  of  our  separate  life  and  work  can  be  resolved  — and  if  our  convic- 
tion is  correct  that  we  can  witness  to  the  Gospel  — more  effectively  together  than 
we  can  separately,  we  affirm  prayerfully  and  hopefully  that  we  envision  the  union 
of  our  two  Churches.” 
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An  exceedingly  concise  and  well  written  booklet  on  “The  Witness  of  the  Reformed 
Churches”  is  included  in  this  report  to  the  Assemblies.  It  is  this  doctrinal  consensus, 
both  historically  and  in  contemporary  church  life  and  witness,  which  the  Joint 
Committee  feels  is  an  indication  of  the  deeper  unity  extant  already  between  the 
Churches  and  which  calls  for  visible  unity.  Authorization  to  continue  to  work  for 
merger,  however,  must  await  approval  by  the  respective  General  Assemblies  this  year. 

United  Church  of  Christ 

Although  the  United  Church  of  Christ  was  officially  constituted  in  an  inaugural 
Synod  meeting  in  1957,  and  approved  its  constitution  in  1961,  the  process  of  unifi- 
cation was  not  yet  finished.  Some  of  the  Congregational-Christian  Churches  had 
not  yet  made  the  decision  to  enter  the  United  Church,  and  a small  minority  rejected 
it.  The  Magyar  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  voted  to  enter 
the  Church  but  not  to  approve  the  constitution.  This  synod  has  continued  in  the 
Church,  however,  and  most  of  those  Congregational-Christian  Churches  which  had 
held  back  have  now  joined.  Consolidation  of  Conferences  and  Associations  in  the 
United  Church  continues  as  well,  with  Illinois,  the  Middle  Atlantic  Conference, 
the  Potomac  Synod,  the  Southern  Convention  and  the  Convention  of  the  South, 
the  only  remaining  areas  to  be  reorganized.  These  latter  two  conferences  are  divided 
along  racial  lines,  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  organized  in  the  future  on 
integrated  lines  as  has  come  to  be  the  case  in  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  areas  of  the 
church.  (Neill  pp.  61-64 ; ER  1954,  pp.  306-307  ; 1955,  pp.  82-83  ; 1957,  pp.  292- 
293  ; 1960,  p.  255  ; 1962,  pp.  376-377.) 

The  United  Methodist  Church  : The  Methodist  Church,  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church 

Negotiations  between  the  Methodist  Church  and  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church  have  now  been  established.  Given  fresh  impetus  in  1 958  by  the  statement  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  EUB  Church  that  it  intended  to  “continue  exploratory 
conversations  for  the  purpose  of  developing  possible  bases  of  union,”  the  negotiations 
were  furthered  by  a similar  resolution  from  the  Methodist  General  Conference  of 
1960.  Wider  circles  contributed  insight  regarding  problems  connected  with  the 
union,  which  were  mainly  of  a practical  nature,  when  the  10th  Methodist  World 
Conference  meeting  in  Oslo,  examined  the  proposal.  In  1963  the  EUB  Church 
became  a member  of  the  World  Methodist  Council  and  so  also  joined  this  wider 
fellowship. 

More  specific  steps  were  initiated  when  in  October  1962  the  EUB  Quadrennial 
Central  Conference  voted  310  to  94  to  authorize  the  preparation  of  a plan  of  union 
with  the  Methodists.  The  following  March  the  Commission  on  Church  Union  of  the 
two  Churches  met  to  survey  the  work  of  twenty  study  committees  and  concluded 
that  there  were  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  union.  The  Commission  was  then 
divided  into  five  work  groups  to  deal  with  different  aspects  of  the  union  plans ; 
faith  and  worship,  ministerial  orders  and  regulations,  church  structure  and  organiza- 
tion, institutions  and  departments  of  work  (including  mission  programmes),  and  union 
outside  the  United  States. 

In  July  of  1963  the  executive  committee  of  the  Commission  authorized  the  drafting 
of  a complete  plan  of  union.  In  September  the  entire  joint  Commission  met  and 
received  a tentative  Constitution  for  “The  United  Methodist  Church”  which  sets 
forth  the  basic  principles  upon  which  they  had  agreed.  This,  which  constitutes  the 
plan  of  union,  was  subjected  to  critical  review  on  the  part  of  denominational  leader- 
ship outside  of  the  Commissions,  and  was  further  considered  and  refined  by  a joint 
meeting  of  the  Commissions  in  December.  It  is  then  planned  to  submit  the  resulting 
document  to  the  Methodist  General  Conference  in  April  1964. 

If  the  General  Conference  votes  approval,  the  next  two  years  will  be  used  to 
prepare  and  write  a Discipline  for  the  new  Church,  based  upon  principles  embodied 
in  the  Constitution.  This  will  provide  the  polity  for  the  United  Church.  The  EUB 
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General  Conference  will  be  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1966,  and  at  this  session  it  will 
consider  and  vote  on  the  same  Constitution.  If  this  is  favourable  then  it  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Annual  Conference  of  both  Churches  for  referendum  vote.  To  be 
adopted  it  must  receive  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  annual  conference  memberships 
in  each  denomination  (the  Methodist  Church  having  100  Conferences,  and  the 
EUB  36).  If  this  comes  to  pass,  there  will  be  a special  session  of  the  EUB  General 
Conference  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  Methodist  1968  General  Conference, 
followed  by  a uniting  General  Conference. 

The  implications  of  this  proposed  union  reach  beyond  the  immediate  denomi- 
national and  geographical  boundaries.  Both  denominations  are  committed  to  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union  and  plan  to  continue  multi-lateral  conversations 
here.  Both  have  relationships  outside  the  United  States  which  will  be  affected  by 
the  union.  This  is  true  both  in  Canada,  where  there  are  EUB  Conferences,  and 
more  especially  in  Germany  where  both  Churches  are  active.  There  is  strong  enthusiasm 
for  the  union,  however,  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  Germany  the  union  will 
give  the  largest  free  church  in  Germany,  with  membership  of  over  100.000  and  a 
proposed  name  of  Die  Methodistische  Evangelische  Freikirche. 

Since  both  the  Methodist  and  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Churches  have  their 
roots  in  the  Wesleyan  Revival,  the  outlook  for  union  is  considered  to  be  quite  good. 


CONCLUSION 

/ 

Like  its  predecessors  this  survey  attempts  only  to  deal  with  the  “objective” 
aspects  of  church  unity.  This  means  that  we  have  had  to  exclude  from  immediate 
consideration  “all  those  deep  undercurrents  of  Christian  unity  which  are  emotionally 
or  mystically  realized”  (Douglass,  p.  xiii).  Yet  the  objective  progress  both  springs 
from  and  nurtures  our  “interior”  unity  in  Christ.  It  incarnates  and  completes  our 
unity  so  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  we  are  “bound  together  in 
one  body  and  one  soul  by  our  one  hope.” 

In  the  realm  of  Christian  unity  “emotionally  or  mystically  realized”  we  must, 
however,  note  the  impetus  toward  Christian  concord  and  unity  in  two  recent  develop- 
ments : the  ecumenical  impetus  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  through  the 
work  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  and  the  increasing  and  deepening  participation  of  the 
Orthodox  Churches  in  the  work  of  the  World  Council.  Within  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  the  most  widely  known  expressions  of  this  first  development  have  occurred, 
but  of  at  least  equal  importance  is  the  attendant  phenomenon  of  increasing  dialogue 
between  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  Orthodox,  and  Protestant  clergy  and  laity 
both  in  international  conferences  and  in  local  dioceses  and  parishes.  Increased 
Orthodox  participation  in  the  work  of  the  World  Council  is  not  merely  in  terms  of 
numbers,  but  in  addition  through  a change  in  role  from  “observer  and  adviser”  in 
ecumenical  conferences  to  fully  committed  participant. 

Mention  must  be  made  at  this  point  of  the  influence  upon  union  negotiations, 
and  in  general  upon  discussion  of  Christian  unity,  of  the  New  Delhi  statement  on 
unity,  produced  by  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1961. 
The  words  “the  unity  of  all  in  each  place”  have  become  almost  a watchword  in 
negotiations  and  discussion,  holding  forth  a vivid  vision  of  the  final  goal  of  our 
strivings  toward  each  other.  Such  unity,  seen  both  as  “God’s  will  and  his  gift  to 
the  Church,”  provides  guidance  and  inspiration  to  those  engaged  in  the  hard  task 
of  reconciling  differences  in  the  separated  churches  by  entering  more  fully  into  the 
calling  of  God  in  today’s  world. 

We  must  reiterate  in  closing  the  requests  of  earlier  surveys.  Our  accuracy  and 
comprehensiveness  depend  upon  many  widely  spread  individuals.  Only  as  readers 
write  us  of  errors  or  omissions,  and  keep  us  up  to  date  with  new  developments,  can 
we  keep  files  and  future  surveys  accurate  and  current.  Please  address  any  com- 
munications in  this  regard  to  the  Department  on  Faith  and  Order. 
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